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The Modern Foxhound 


BY 
RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


IVE years of hunting under wartime conditions, have led to 

certain modifications of opinion regarding the utility of the 
modern foxhound of fashionable type. 

For years Peterborough Show has set the standard for hounds, 
with the result that the type there exhibited, has been slavishly 
copied, despite the very obvious fact that it is—from the view-point 
of strict utility—absolutely unsuited to the majority of hunting 
countries. 

With reduced packs, such as were made necessary by the 
exigencies of war, it became more and more obvious that hounds 
were lacking in two most necessary qualities, i.e., nose and tongue. 
When you hunt a small pack, you very soon discover which of 
your hounds are dependable, and it pays you to keep none but 
those which show marked ability in their work. During the past 
hunting season, there was some correspondence anent the paucity 
of foxes killed compared with the numbers found, and this, in the 
opinion of some people, was due to the fact that the majority of 
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packs had been reduced to small dimensions. It is, of course, 
necessary to find some better excuse than the above, for some of 
the best sport—from a hunting point of view—is shown by our 
small packs containing from 10 to 16 or 18 couples of hounds. One 
can point to packs of this description in the North of England, 
Wales, and the West Country, composed of hounds which, while 
standing no earthly chance in competition in the ring at Peter- 
borough, are second to none in finding, hunting, and killing foxes. 

Nor is the reason for this far to seek. Type, the fetish of the 
fashionable breeder, has never influenced those Masters whose sole 
aim has been to build up the working abilities of their hounds. 
Nose, tongue, stamina, drive, and pace are the desirable qualities 
in a foxhound, plus conformation of body suited to the country 
over which he is expected to hunt. If a hound possesses the above 
qualities, what matter if his colour or lack of bone show deviation 
from the rules prescribed by fashion? There is an old saying 
that ‘‘ A good horse can never be a bad colour,’’ and it applies 
equally well to foxhounds. 

After all, the aim of getting together a pack of hounds is to 
show sport and kill foxes, and the only test of their usefulness in 
this respect must take place in the field, not in the show ring. 

The trouble has been, that for years past Masters have been 
aiming at one type of foxhound, whereas many types are required 
if the various packs throughout the different hunting countries are 
to show to the best advantage. This craze for a single type, that 
exploited at Peterborough, appears all the more strange when we 
consider the fact that hunters—which are ridden over the same 
country across which hounds run—deviate considerably in tvpe 
according to the character of the country in which they are em- 
ployed. If a horse suited to say Warwickshire, is out of place in 
the Cumberland country, then why should a hound bred for work 
in Leicestershire be expected to perform equally well in a country 
such as that hunted by Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn. Incident- 
ally, the hounds belonging to the latter Master have for years been 
bred for use in the particular class of country over which he hunts, 
and they form an excellent object lesson in the art of breeding 
hounds for countries.’’ 

To give a more extreme example. Take a fashionably bred 
hound from the Shires, and put him with a fell pack on the moun- 
tains of the Lake District. What happens? He is absolutely 
useless, for a hound of his conformation cannot stand the exigen- 
cies of the rough going, nor can his nose and tongue compare with 
the same qualities in the local hounds. Nor is this a fairy-tale, 
for I have seen such a hound and many more of his kind on the 
fells, and for hill work none of them were worth their keep. 

Criticism of the fashionable type necessitates treading on 
delicate ground, but for all that I am convinced that the modern 
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hound requires a deal of alteration before he is fit to do his best in 
other than a few districts in the Shires. 

The degree of alteration will necessarily vary with the char- 
acter of the country. The rougher and more precipitous the latter 
becomes, the greater will be the need for a wide deviation in type 
of hound, from the present day standard. Hunting countries 
vary from the level, sound grass of Leicestershire, to the preci- 
pitous scree-strewn mountains of the fell country, in between 
which we get every variety of ‘‘ going.’’ Granted that the fashion- 
ably bred hound can stand the work on springy turf or stoneless 
plough, where the ground gives to his feet, instead of the latter 
giving to the ground, his bodily conformation prohibits him from 
doing his fair share of work under less favourable conditions. In 
order to account for this, we must examine a hound of fashionable 
type. 

The noticeable characteristics of such a hound are his heavy 
bone, short straight pasterns, round feet, which in very many 
instances are deformities, coupled with a knuckling over at the 
knee, with a tendency to turn the toes in, and his elbows out. 

Put a hound of this sort to work in rough country, and what 
happens? Ina very short time his feet give out, and a hound thus 
handicapped cannot either hunt or run. 

The defect is due to the fact that the feet and pasterns are un- 
able to assimilate the jar and concussion inseparable from travel- 
ling at speed over rough country, and as this jar is communicated 
to the hound’s brain via the top of the scapula or shoulder blade, 
which connects with the dorsal vertebrae, it stands to reason that 
the hound suffers pain, and thus becomes a “‘ skirter.”’?, Turning 
to the fell-country type, we find a hound with light bone, natural 
or “‘hare’’ feet, with shallow, hard pads, and long, sloping 
pasterns. 

In this case the sloping pasterns and elongated feet, along the 
under-surface of which the weight becomes equally distributed, 
minimise jar and concussion, so that the hound can travel with 
ease over the roughest and most precipitous ‘‘ going.”’ 

It can easily be understood, therefore, which type of hound 
would prove the most useful in the majority of provincial hunting 
countries. 

That certain Masters have come to realize the defects of 
fashionable hounds, I have ample evidence. More than one well- 
known M.F.H. has come to our fell packs for a change of blood, 
and from letters which I have received the results have been shown 
to be more than satisfactory. Quite recently a_ certain 
Master expressed the opinion that he would breed no 
more hounds to the Peterborough standard. Fashionably- 
bred hounds, hunted in a country unsuited to them, 
necessitate a lot of extra labour in kennel, not to mention the 
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upkeep of a large pack, owing to the fact that individual hounds 
are unable to take the field more than two days per week at the out- 
side, while their period of usefulness as ‘‘ runners up ’’ is on the 
same scale. 

Despite this, prices out of all proportion to their real utility 
value are paid for fashionably-bred hounds, as a glance over the 
sums realized at the recent hound sales will bear evidence. With 
regard to the hound of fell type already mentioned, he, in addition 
to being suitably built for the country in which he hunts, has a 
good nose, and gives plenty of tongue. In these respects the 
fashionable hound is sadly lacking. 

In the Shires, where, on account of the pressure from the 
enormous fields, hounds are constantly lifted, and frequently 
change foxes, nose and tongue are not called into requisition as 
they are in the Provinces. In the latter countries hounds are re- 
quired to get their heads down and hunt as well as run, and as the 
majority of hunts in Great Britain are of a provincial nature, there 
appears to be need for a type of hound more suited to them than 
is at present the case. Now that so many kennels are practically 
making a fresh start with breeding hounds, it affords an oppor- 
tunity to introduce northern and Welsh blood, and if this is 
judiciously done, a great improvement in hunting powers will 
result. 


Tullamacre v. Victoria 
Square 


A Tale about Ireland 
BY 


H. V. SAVILE. 


HERE were two occasions when Colonel Bristol had all but 
burst out crying. The first occasion—well, it was now two 

years in the lap of the past. It had been one of those bouleverse- 

ments of domesticity that can be so odious for the odd man out. 

A pretty disquieting woman whose good faith and sense of 
morality would have sat down comfortably on a threepenny bit. 
A man who played the devil with her, a man who had married 
her. These were the persons ina play too hackneyed to be worth 
repetition. 

The odd man out having fought and got under the wish to 
burst out crying when his blind eyes were opened, had left the 
service. Somehow he was not keen on remaining with his regi- 
ment, who were bound to think of him as—poor old chap—and 
having departed from the haunts of his fellows he mistrusted all 
creatures of the female gender with the exception of Mrs. Dooley, 
his cocker spaniel, Lizzie, and Mother Nature. 

Mrs. Dooley, who did for him, and who was the outcome ot 
an advertisement inserted in the Irish Times, also did her best 
for him and she never deceived him, and that counted for much 
in the eyes of the Colonel. On the one and only occasion that 
wine had got into her head and chased the wit out of her body, 
she had explained some glaring originalities with regard to his 
dinner with truth and sincerity. She had experienced a falling 
sickness, she told him, and as that was no lie the Colonel passed 
it over and Mrs. Dooley in her gratitude declared that she would 
walk the world on her head for him. But the Colonel advised 
her to keep right side up, and Mrs. Dooley, to her credit, kept 
sober. 

Neither did Lizzie befool him. In this far-away land to 
which he had taken her she had found no mate of her own social 
standing. These were democratic davs as all who ran might read. 
Society at Tullamacre was mixed. He could do what he liked 
with her family. Anyhow, she was not going to lie about that 
week-end in April. 

But it was Mother Nature who told him what was also the 
truth, and it was a truth that had helped him through the darkest 
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of days that were very obscure and very long. It was she who 
told him to emulate Peter and to go a-fishing. It was she who 
advised that he should go to Tullamacre, and having gone there, 
she stood near him while he fished the Bundrouse that runs 
between banks of tawny reeds and green rushes and many other 
things that she had planted and backed with golden whins and 
ling and heather, and beyond these again the red brown bog land 
that stretched right up to the feet of the Cultha Mountains. And 
it was she who told him that if only he could secure the derelict 
cottage and the bit of land ringed round it, that stood midway 
between the road that led to Tullamacre and the road that led to 
nowhere, he would do well to rest there awhile. 

Having secured the three walls and the heap of stones that 
represented the fourth, as well as the plot of land at a fancy price 
that did not dismay him, for he was prepared to pay for his hobby, 
the rest followed swiftly. The local architect, one John Gilroy, 
accomplished a slate roof that would not, he boasted, let in a drop 
of wet, not if it rained boiling water. He also whitewashed the 
interior and was sorry the Colonel did not fancy a ‘‘ wash o' 
yaller.”’ Furniture arrived from Pims in Dublin, and the Colonel 
settled down for just as long as Mother Nature advised it. 

He, a stranger in a strange land of complex people, attempted 
no policy of conciliation. He was civil to those who were civil 
to him, and took no notice of those who had a mind to be surly. 
He did not adopt a brogue and a ‘‘ Please don’t shoot me”’ 
manner, and for a time he asked nothing better than that any one 
of them should put as many bullets into him as they cared to 
waste, as he was not sufficient coward to shoot himself. But he 
pandered to no one. 

Not to the people who dwelt in the cabins of clay and wattles 
dotted on the mountains and who existed on God knows what. 
For the land did not do more than nourish a goat and their goats 
were never fat. | Not to those who had their farms and crops. 
Not to the residents in Tullamacre, a village made up of some 
sixteen houses that looked as if a child had built them for fun; 
and that included a post office where one could purchase sweets 
and bootlaces and pins, and a draper that provided bacon and 
castor oil as well as tartan ribbon and calico, and Johnny Gilrov’s 
house that he had washed a strawberry red, and in time they began 
to want the Colonel, just because he did not appear to want them. 

If any were sick he seemed to know better than the doctor 
what was needed to mend them. If it proved to be sickness unto 
death, he would call and pay his respects to the dead as well as the 
living. He lent them a hand with their crops, because the exercise 
suited him and because the ice had been broken, and he regarded 
it as a bit of silver in the ash bucket of existence that there was 
no “‘ big house’”’ within twenty miles to offer hospitality to a man 
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who merely asked to go his own way, and whose ways, in his 
present mood, were averse to society. 

Politics he had none! The Irish question had_ baffled 
creation from the sixteenth century and had probably baffled it 
longer. The bulk of the people among whom he had settled were 
as dissimilar to the people over the water as a brown trout differed 
from a mullet. 

A letter addressed to 113, Victoria Square, Westminster, 
would find his brother. A letter addressed to Tullamacre Mulla- 
bawn would find him. Victoria Square—Tullamacre. West- 
minster—Mu!labawn. The very names had something to say. 
They said that-the Government beat their heads against an iron 
shutter. 

The next bit of advice that Mother Nature had to offer a man 
who had seen service in South Africa, in France, and Gallipoli, 
and whose pluck and staying power had been proverbial, till a 
knock at the hands of a woman had broken it all to pieces, was 
that he should start a garden. He was no professor of flowers, 
but he dug at his plot, he bordered it, and planted it with penny 
packets of seeds that were also sold at the drapers. Friends, 
indifferent to time or due season, dug sweet pink-faced cabbage 
roses from their own bits of garden, and because the Mother who 
was caring for one of her most disheartened children so wished it, 
nothing that was planted did otherwise than flourish. 

Acting on the understanding that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, it entered his mind that a rock wall would be interesting. 
Not a rock garden. He did not want that. He wanted a wall 
on which plants and creeping things would do him as proud as 
those that he had planted in his border. He had seen one some- 
where or other but could not think where. He was not altogether 
certain, but he had an idea that the wall should face south. This 
would entail pulling down a portion of the paling that enclosed 
his domain, in all but an acre, and divided it from the road. That 
was a matter of no moment, and one morning before the day had 
broken and the moon made evervthing outside look silvery 
shining, and created hobgoblin shadows and strange devices that 
ran away at dawn, he set to work to build his wall. By three 
o’clock his back was just about broken, but he was as pleased 
with his job as a mother is pleased with her first-born’s tooth. 

A couple of hours next day would complete it, and having 
swallowed much tea the Colonel as usual went a-fishing. 

As he crossed over the road he was vaguely aware that the 
place, certainly never thronged, was unusually deserted. | An 
hour ago a couple of men and a rag-tag of lads had been busy 
on the bog. Dannv Cregan had been thatching his roof close by 
on the left. Dennis Maher had been spraying his potatoes on the 
right. But just now the only living things that seemed to be 
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about were the cows in the field through which he was walking, 
and the flies that maddened them, and himself and Lizzie. 

It was not a first-rate hour for sport. Thunder was hanging 
about. The fish, charm he them never so wisely, were sulky, but 
this did not annoy him. His subconsciousness was set on the 
wall. He had lost so much in life that he now seemed to grab 
at any little bit of cheer that came his way. He had written to 
Sutton’s to send him a consignment of first-rate rock plants suit- 
able for a wall ten feet by eight. As he dropped his flies, so 
deftly that there rose not so much as a tiny bubble, he remembered 
that it was while quartered at York in nineteen thirteen that he 
had seen a rock wall at Scalbey Castle. He further remembered 
that queer-looking red things like tassels had hung down from it. 
Also white and purple sort of star flowers had spread themselves 
over a hard lean breast of bricks and mortar. He would go to the 
post office before it shut and wire to Sutton to send him a lot of 
the queer red tassels and white and purple star flowers. Sutton 
would tumble to what he meant. As the fish were not taking he 
would wire at once and try the river after dinner. 

He stretched himself. Lordy! How his back ached! But 
the wall was well worth it, and old age was making for him. It 
was another bit of silver in the ash bucket that the Bristols did not 
make old bones. 

A blare and a burst of wind instruments and the beat of a 
drum came over from Tullamacre, and broke in on his reflections, 
and he comprehended why the place had been suddenly deserted. 
Every man who could stand on his legs had assembled in the 
village and the band was playing—the Lord only knows what— 
thought the Colonel. But the ass with the drum should be taught 
to beat it more sparingly. However, the fact remained that the 
Irish volunteers were parading. 

It was one day last week that Johnny Gilroy while marching 
his men in review order had sung out “‘ Eves right !’’ in profes- 
sional manner and the whole blessed lot had saluted him. He 
had felt not a little taken aback and had certainly not returned the 
salute, but even that thev had not resented. Not in the least. 
They thought a deal of the Colonel. 

Whistling to Lizzie he recrossed the field where the flies still 
nagged at the cows, and it was half way up it that Colonel Bristol 
stood still and all but burst out erving. 

They had pulled down his wall. Nothing remained of it but 
a bit on the right that looked like an elongated chimney. 

It was not that he had laboured at it before the dawn had 
stroken the east with onal lights and crimson. It was not that it 
was needless to wire to Sutton’s for the queer red tassels and white 
and mauve star flowers. It was just that he was so beastly lonelv, 
and now that he had lost it he knew how much he had valued 
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their friendship. It was such a low down way of showing that 
all the while they had been laughing at him. 

He questioned Mrs. Dooley, who flung up her hands and 
hoped that hell fire would roast the black crocodiles. 

Had anyone been about the place ? 

‘* Not a wan foreby it be Mrs. Clancy’s Maggie Ann as came 
to borrit a hin egg.”’ 
Had she heard anything or anyone ? 
‘Not a whisper till I trod on the cat as let a screech out 0’ 
” 
Had she been in the house all the time he was out ? 
‘**Deed an’ I didn’t pass the length o’ the door sthep unless 
it was to run to Mrs. Flanagan’s as had a fine young son at four 
o’clock.”’ 

The Colonel turned away. There was nothing to be ex- 
tracted out of Mrs. Dooley. Probably she was lying. She would 
not be the first woman who had lied to him. 


‘*To the light that lies in woman’s eyes, 
And lies and lies and lies!’ 


It was a sound toast, thought the Colonel. 

The blare of the band came appreciably nearer and a sheet 
of dust scuffled up by the tramp of many feet rose up and ascended 
in spiral columns. They were coming to jeer at him. Damn 
them, let them come. He folded his arms and waited, and on 
they came, the local company of the Irish volunteers. A moment’s 
halt outside the gate, a wheel to the right, and they marched up 
the path and drew up before him. 

Then their leader saluted the Colonel, who stood stern and 
grim as the ‘‘ Castle of the pale’’ that rose stern and grim in the 
distance, and in the name of the Irish volunteers he apologised 
for the wrong that had been done. The language used by Mrs. 
Dooley was milk when compared with his words as he prayed that 
—impossible to publish what Johnny Gilroy prayed. 

The Colonel ran his eve down the men, who stood to atten- 
tion. One of them had done what their leader denied on behalf 
of them all. A spoonful of vinegar would sour a pan of cream. 
The man whose good faith had been besmirched by a woman was 
inclined to be suspicious. He mistrusted them all. 

He had opened his mouth to tell them as much and more, 
when again the tramp of oncoming feet came nearer, and again a 
sheet of dust rose up and ascended in spiral columns. Again a 
body of men marched up the path and stood before him—but this 
time they were soldiers of the King and the officer in charge had 
recognised his late Colonel. 

It was no convenient time for him to explain to the Colonel 
that the regiment had been hurried across from Clochester, that 
they had now been broken up into detachments, and that his lot 
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were on their way to strengthen the police at Mullabawn, some 
four miles distant. It was no convenient time for the Colonel to 
encourage memories of the days when he had been so proud of his 
regiment that had done him so splendidly. For each passing 
second was big with peril. The republican army, armed and 
carrying ammunition. A detachment of his old regiment armed 
and carrying ammunition, and not four feet of ground between 
them. A word too much and the danger would be aggravated. 
A word too little and the danger would be intensified. | Dumb 
silence might prove most dangerous of all. At any given moment 
the Colonel’s garden might be littered with dead men and broken 
bodies. 

The situation was hideous. John Gilroy, always a hothead, 
muttered dark sayings under his breath. The officer in charge 
was alert and watchful. Then something less fearsome than the 
crack of rifles rent the silence. 

“‘ Be the hokey,’’ roared the leader of the Sein Fein army, 
“’Twas Danny Cregan’s cow as did it.”’ 

The tension was broken. The situation was mended. The 
owner of the cow, that vigorously scratched her stoutness against 
the bit of wall that was left standing, bellowed that he would blast 
her and ate her and bate her, she was that audacious; and as the 
rest of the wall tottered over and collapsed, and the cow made off, 
her fat sides swinging, the Colonel remembered that he had seen 
her promenading the road before his dwelling just before he went 
a-fishing. 

The officer in charge knew all about the Colonel’s shipwreck. 
He knew that his wife had ruined the life of one of the best chaps 
living, and he now concluded that the business had played the 
deuce with his brain. Great Scott! If he was not thanking the 
blackguards for coming. 

The best and only thing left to him was to march his men 
to the place they were making for, and he was about to do it when 
Mrs. Dooley, followed by Mrs. Clancey’s Maggie Ann, appeared 
with a two gallon pail of scalding hot tea diluted with milk and 
well sweetened, and Mademoiselle Clancey staggered under the 
weight of another. 

The cans being deposited Mrs. Dooley, bursting with bon- 
homie, addressed herself to the officer in charge. 

““*Deed an’ it’s welcome yez are to a sup 0’ tea! An’ God 
knows yez do be welcome to Ireland! And yez ’ull find good 
healthy air in it anny ways.” 

Like bats Mrs. Dooley and her aide-de-camp flitted backwards 
and forwards. They produced a number of loaves, this being 
a mere fact and not a miracle, for Mrs. Clancey’s Maggie Ann 
had headed off the bread cart. They arrived with the jam that 
would have lasted the Colonel till next jam-making season, and 
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certain it was that the men from over the water sat down on the 
Colonel’s plot and were uncommonly glad to get what they got. 
It was also certain that the circumstance could only have transpired 
in Ireland, that the opposing forces went on their separate ways, 
and that the one did not molest the other. 

The Colonel did not rebuild his wall. Danny Cregan begged 
leave to do it. He swore that neither baste nor mortal would go 
next or nigh it till the bricks were set, and then the end of the 
world itself could not remove it. 

Nor did he go a-fishing at the close of this day of unusual 
happenings. Having eaten and enjoyed his dinner, a meal he 
punctiliously dressed for, although, as on to-night, it frequently 
consisted of a dish of potatoes, a rasher and an egg, he sat down 
in the porch to consider, with his pipe, and Lizzie. 

He did not think of his old regiment. He did not think of 
the woman who had lied to him, although it was the seventh anni- 
versary of his wedding-day. He thought of something he had 
never thought much of before. 

Why, thought the Colonel, were the bulk of the people in the 
land that Mother Nature had, in mercy, led him to, so contrary 
yet so tractable? Why so complex yet so simple? So utterly 
abominable, so lovable? He sat and he smoked and he wondered 
till the moth hour came and the Cultha mountains and the bog 
land and everything under heaven was all a glimmer. 

But the Colonel, like the Government, beat his head against 
an iron shutter. 
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Strange 
Native Superstitions 


BY 
CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S. 
(late King’s African Rifles). 


F I were asked to name the most superstitious and custom- 
bound people in the world, | should immediately name the 
natives of Africa. 

About the people of the West Coast I am not qualified to 
speak, but the Central and East Africa natives from the day they 
are born to the day they die, perform every act in accordance with 
the prohibitions and requirements which govern their lives. 

Neither the logic nor the commonsense of the rules under 
which he lives are ever questioned by the African native, simply 
because they are as old as his universe and the outcome of the pro- 
cess of evolution which has landed him at what he considers to be 
the highest desirable pitch of racial development. And in this 
connection it must be remembered that ethnologists postulate that 
the natives have lived in just the same way as they do to-day for 
hundreds of thousands of years; which means that the world and 
its phenomena were assembled into a philosophy, classified and 
settled to the complete satisfaction of primitive requirements 
long, long ago. That is why, if you ask a native why he insists 
upon abandoning an arranged journey because a hyena has crossed 
the trail in a certain direction, or a ground hornbill flown by in 
some special way, he will answer you ‘“‘ Hii dasturi.’’ (This is the 
custom). 

After that you may argue with him, threaten him or entreat 
him, but you will not shift him from his purpose, simply because 
he knows that his life is rigidly laid out and he knows that it will 
not serve him to plead either ignorance or force majeure, because he 
is bound to observe and obey all signs under penalty of the most 
awful punishments. 

People often write glibly enough of the simple delights 
of the primitive savage, but, as a matter of fact, his life is just 
about as complicated an affair as it well could be, and so great is 
his belief in the rules and prohibitions, to which I have referred, 
that non-performance or non-observance of any one of them 
would probably result in death, if for no other reason than that he 
believes so intensely in these customs which govern his life. And 
this being so explains why so many natives all over Africa die 
otherwise unaccountably and without trace of any ailment or 
injury. 
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You will very rarely be able to induce a wild native to leave 
his hut after dark, and even the more highly educated. soldiers and 
personal boys do not like the night season; during which they 
firmly believe the world is given up to the spirits of the departed. 


A CHIEF WHO HAS ARRIVED TO PAY AN OFFICIAL CALL. 
NOTE HIS CROWN OF OSTRICH PLUMES, ORNAMENTED 
LEOPARD SKIN CLOAK AND EBONY STICK. 


I well remember one occasion out in the Wilds. A man had 
been lost during the day, and my personal boy and I had gone to 
look for him, we were caught far from camp at dusk, and then I 
found that Msango had forgotten to fill the lamp, which left us 
completely in the dark. 
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Thinking to teach him a lesson, I waited awhile and then said 
suddenly, ‘‘E tazama huko, Kivuli!’’ (Oh, look over there, a 
ghost !). 

As it happened I got the lesson, because Msango dropped the 
empty lantern, let out a piercing yell and bolted for his life, leaving 
me to make the best of my difficult way back to camp alone. 

Generally speaking the natives are fearless of death, but have 
the greatest respect for the dead. Nothing would induce them to 
cut flowers from a grave, nor to cultivate a piece of land which had 
been used as a burial ground. 

One thing which amused me immensely was the meticulous 
care with which every man avoided looking his mother-in-law in 
the face, but what superstition appertained to this particular 
custom I was never able to ascertain. 

Another peculiar thing is that no African native will have any- 
thing to do with a chameleon, under any circumstances whatever. 
After a long search and much vain questioning of men of many 
tribes, I got at the legend behind this aversion. 

It seems that right away back beyond the dim veils of time 
and when the ‘‘ Great Ancestor ’’ was forming the world, he sent 
the chameleon to tell the black people that for them life should be 
immortal; and then, having changed his mind, he sent the lizard 
to catch up the chameleon, and, if the message had not already 
been delivered, to rescind the order. 

The legend goes on to relate how the chameleon in his vanity 
stopped often to change his colour, and that he, having turned his 
coat to match his background, was passed by the lizard, who, ar- 
riving first, told the black people that immortality was not for 
them. 

A variation of the legend is that the chameleon, being a 
greedy creature, stopped often to shoot out his long insect-catching 
tongue, and that when the black people heard how they had missed 
immortality through his gluttony, they pursued him so vigorously 
that the Great Ancestor taught the creature how to change his 
colour Jest the species should become extinct. 

Nearly every native who crosses a stream, especially if it is 
one in which crocodiles are likely to dwell, will drink and spit back 
a mouthful of water after reaching the far bank. There are many 
other quaint customs connected with the passage of rivers, particu- 
larly the first one forded on the day,’s journey, into the waters of 
which the points of weapons must be dipped, a stone dropped on 
the far bank and a mouthful of water swallowed. 

In Africa, India and elsewhere, parents are very upset if the 
stranger admires their children, believing that such admiration 
will bring ill-luck and perhaps death to the little ones. 

Among the Somali people it is not the custom for the young 
warrior to assume the ‘‘ Bal ’’ (feathered head-dress) until he has 
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slain a man in fight, nor may he haft his spear with black ebony- 
wood until he has killed an enemy of the tribe, and in some of the 
Somali communities it is not the custom for a man to marry until 
he has accounted for a foeman of the tribe. 
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A NATIVE BELLE IN HER HOUSE DRESS. _ SIMPLICITY 

1S THE NOTE IN THIS CHARMING CREATION. MARK 

THE EAR-STUDS AND FACIAL CUTS WHICH ARE 
CONSIDERED BECOMING. 


It is further interesting to, note that the Somali, who are, ac- 
cording to their own lights, strict Mohammedans, and therefore, 
drink no alcohol, have a peculiar beverege of their own called 
‘* Buni,’’ which they allege makes clear the brain and glad the 
heart, and which restores the limbs to strength after the greatest 
fatigue. 
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The Buni is made by frying whole coffee berries in ghee, 
which is finally poured into a pan which is passed from hand to 
hand, in order of seniority ; each man anointing some part of his 
person with the hot oil. While this ceremony is being observed 
the coffee berries are being boiled in water, to which sugar and a 
little more ghee are added. The resultant sticky compound is 
swallowed with the greatest relish. 

No decision is arrived at, no matter of tribal import discussed, 
nor any dance commenced until Buni has been. brewed and par- 
taken of. 

Another point of interest concerning the Somali, who are 
the principal cattle owners of Africa, is that although they are in- 
ordinately fond of meat, nothing will persuade them to butcher 
their own cattle; although they trade them readily enough with 
the Arabs for the iron with which they make their short, broad- 
bladed spears, and knives. 

There are many curious customs associated with hunting, not 
least interesting of which are the methods whereby the Masai hunt 
the lion and the Nandi the leopard. 

The Elmoran, as the fighting men of the Masai are called, go 
out, armed with spears and big shields in search of their quarry. 
Having finally got on terms with the lion they ring him round, 
nor do they need to tease him to his charge. When he does so 
and finally springs, the hunter, who has provoked the attack, falls 


beneath the slender protection of his tough shield and immediately 
his comrades close in and do the lion to death with their formidable 


spears. 

The Nandis in hunting the leopard do not use a shield. Hav- 
ing run down and ringed in their quarry, which, when so sur- 
rounded, will not spring, they whip off and wrap around the left 
a:ms their blankets, at the same time grasping their spears short 
up by the head. 

As the circle closes in upon him the leopard rises upon his 
hind legs and strikes out viciously with -his fore-paws. The 
nearest man takes the blow upon his blanket-padded left arm and 
immediately driving his spear into the soft under-flesh of the 
animal, rips open his belly. 

Needless to say, both tribes lose many men by these daring 
methods of hunting. 

It is said that the lion has a small floating bone in front of the 
shoulder blade, but I never knew a white hunter who was able to 
acquire one of these bones as a trophy, although I know many who 
have tried hard enough to do so, for they are looked upon by all 
lion hunters, both white and black, as very wonderful luck- 
bringers. But somehow, no matter how watchful the sportsman 
may be, while the natives are skinning his “ kill,’’ they always 
seem to acquire and conceal the floating bone. 
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By that same token, it is a curious thing how readily one can 
acquire the native hunting superstitions. 

Fritz Schindler, an Austrian, who was perhaps the maddest 
and most reckless big-game hunter Africa has ever fathered, be- 
lieved fondly in the power of a custom he learned from the Masai 


DEVICh USED BY MELENDE NATIVES TO CLIP ON NOSE WHEN PARTAKING OF 


TOBACCO. A MOISTENED PLUG OF TOBACCO IS THRUST UP EACH NOSTRIL AND THE 

NOSE THEN CLOSED WITH THE CLIP. THE DEJECTED GENTLEMAN ON THE LEFT IS. 

REALLY AN OPTIMIST. HE HAS NO TOBACCO, BUT KEEPS HIS CLIP ON HIS CHIN 
IN HOPES ! 


and would always cut a morsel from the heart of a lion and eat it; 
explaining, if asked, that to do so was lucky and kept one brave. 
Poor Fritz, he was an absolute character of fiction, and having 
killed sixty-one lions, was brought to his death by one which 
mauled him in January, 1914. Perhaps he had omitted to eat of 
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the heart of the sixty-firs——who knows? Certainly he had previ- 
ously taken risks no sane man would consider, and had ‘‘ got 
away with it ’’ every time. 

Fritz Schindler’s case bears out, however, the famous remark 
of an old hunter, who said about big-game hunting as a profession 
—* Yes, it’s a good life, but keep after lion and elephant long 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FIGHTING MEN IN THEIR WAR FINERY DESIGNED TO 
STRIKE TERROR TO THE HEARTS OF THEIR ENEMIES. 


enough, and one of them will get you sooner or later.’’ That, 
however, has nothing to do with native superstition, although 
Fritz’s practice of eating a piece of the lion’s heart has reminded 
me that the native hunters after the kill has been made, always 
anoint breast and brow with some of the lion’s fat to ‘‘ make them 
brave and crafty, like the King of Beasts.”’ 

It is not only the lesser creation that lives in terror of the lion, 
but one does not quite realise the fear in which the natives hold him 
until one has seen their joy when he is slain; a kill being, almost 
invariably, celebrated by a “‘ lion dance’’ at night; when the 
different tribesmen, each tribe having its own lion song, reproduce 
a faithful pantomime of the pursuit and killing of the beast. 
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In regard to natives generally and to those of India in par- 
ticular, so much has been written and said as to their prescience, 
that I feel I must add my own personal experiences to the sum 
total. 
During the fighting of 1919 at Namacurru on the Quilimane 


River (June 27th), a battalion of the 3rd Regiment K.A.R., to 


NATIVES COMMENCING TO SKIN A BUCK. THE HEAVY METAL ORNAMENTS 
WORN ON THE ARMS CONSTRICT THE MUSCLES, WHICH BULGE OUT ON 
EITHER SIDE, BUT WHICH DO NOT SEEM TO LOSE ANY OF THEIR STRENGTH. 


which I belonged, was badly cut up by the German troops and a 
most popular officer killed, in the hope of recovering whose body 
the men sacrificed themselves wholesale. 

No word of this disaster reached Headquarters at Nairobi for 
som2 time after it had occurred, and yet the asikari (native soldiers) 
of the 4th (Reserve) Battalion of the 3rd Regiment at Mbagathi, 
some distance north of Nairobi and many hundreds of miles from 
Namacurru, knew of the disaster the same day that it occurred, and 
spoke with such certainty that the Adjutant asked Headquarters 
for confirmation, but they had no news nor received any for some 
time after. 

Again upon another occasion, when was incharge ofa village 
perched upon a hillside from which one looked out over a vast 
expanse of plain, another extraordinary incident occurred. 

Early one morning we saw a thin snake-like line of men 
traversing the plains very far away. I asked my personal boy—a 
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Monumwezi—who was standing at my elbow, if he had any idea 
who it might be approaching. He told me yes, they were a de- 
tachment of the 6th K.A.R. going up to quell a Masai rising. I 
went out and met the column and found that it was indeed a de- 
tachment from the 6th, equipped for active service. The officer in 
command I knew well. In answer to my questions he told me that 
he had no knowledge of where he was taking the men or for what 
purpose; his orders being simply to report at a certain railway 
station at a certain time. 

I afterwards ascertained that nowhere but at Headquarters, 
very many miles away, was it known that the Masai had risen, 
and yet on that day my personal boy, who had never left the camp, 
which had not, incidentally, been visited for three or four days by 
any person, white or black, knew and told me what the Masai were 
doing far away, and knew, moreover, that a detachment from the 
6th K.A.R. was being used to quell the trouble. 

I could relate similar incidents galore, but these two examples 
will probably prove that even if the African native is, according to 
our standards, primitive; and even if his life is hedged in with 
such rules and prohibitions as would make it a burdensome busi- 
ness to the white man, he yet has special powers beyond our under- 
standing or explanation. And, withal, he is a most excellent 
fellow, if vou treat him firmly and fairly ; and always, moreover, a 
sportsman to his finger tips. 
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Central News 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


NEW foxhunting season begins with encouraging pros- 

\~— pects. The sport revealed remarkable vitality in weathering 
the storm produced by the grim years of war, and it is now possible 
to declare with confidence that its future is assured. Twelve 
months ago we could not have been nearly so positive on this point. 
People were wondering then where the money was to come from to 
keep foxhunting going under the entirely new financial conditions. 
It was doubted whether farmers and landowners would be so 
favourably disposed towards the. sport as they were in the old days. 
A vast amount of land had changed hands during the past few 
years, and it was questioned whether the new proprietors would 
adequately support the sport. 

Then, again, it was doubted whether the fox supply would be 
sufficient in many countries, considering the ruthless reductions 
of their numbers which had become necessary during the war. 
There was, too, a very grave shortage of hounds following the 
wholesale curtailment of hunt establishments. Briefly, the season 
of 1919-20 started amid much doubt-and uncertainty. 

It is intensely satisfactory to be able to record that for the 
most part the fears for the future of foxhunting have by no means 
been verified so far. True, in nianv countries the question of 
finance has been, and still is, the source of much anxiety to 
M.F.H.’s and their Hunt Committees. But subscriptions are 
being rearranged upon a scale consistent with post-war require- 
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ments, and there are already signs that this grave difficulty is be- 
ginning to adjust itself. 

Various economies have had to be effected in individual 
establishments, and few people can afford to keep so many horses 
and hunt so frequently as they formerly did. In the Midlands it 
was noticeable that a number of people who used to hunt five or 
six days a week with the Quorn, Cottesmore and Fernie contented 
themselves with going out with one pack during the season. This 
meant an appreciable reduction in the size of the fields in the Mid- 
lands. Yet in the majority of ‘‘ provincial ’’ countries, such as 
that so ably controlled by the Duke of Beaufort, little diminution 
in the number of riders to hounds was to be observed. The finan- 
cial problem was solved in part by the reduction in the number of 
hunting days. This was often compulsory owing to the fact that 
huntsmen were genuinely hard up for working hounds. In any 
case, it will be a long time before some packs return to their pre- 
war number of hunting days. 

As for the farmers, one records with unalloyed pleasure that 
no section of the community appears more cordially to welcome the 
revival of hunting on its old lines. Agricultural prosperity makes 
for the success of foxhunting. And an improved farming outlook 
has ensured that hounds are welcomed more heartily by the occu- 
piers of the land than for many vears previously. It is difficult to 
recall the time when so many farmers and their sons and daughters 
rode to hounds as was the case last season. Hundreds who were 
formerly tenants are now the owners of their farms, and their in- 
terest in foxhunting seems to have increased proportionately. I 
am glad to know that Hunt Committees are recognising, in a prac- 
tical way, the growing importance of making the farmers directly 
responsible for the maintenance of good foxhunting. In other 
words, the excellent system of giving the farmers a strong repre- 
sentation upon the Hunt Committees is spreading in every direc- 
tion. I hope that in the course of a few vears there will be very few 
countries in which the agriculturists do not have a voice in the 
management of affairs. 

Out of the war, then, there has come this advantage—that 
hunting folk and farmers are working together upon a better under- 
standing than ever prevailed before. I have referred to the doubts 
which existed last year as to the supply of foxes. I am glad to state 
that in most places the dearth of hunting material was not too 
severely felt. During the latter part of the war so many hands 
were raised against the fox that it has been surprising, as well as 
agreeable, to find so strong a survival of stout foxes. One of the 
chief difficulties of the season was caused by the appearance of 
Foot and Mouth Disease in many parts of the country, while in one 
or two places an occasional report of rabies considerably hindered 
the operations of hounds. Masters of Hounds were prompt to fall 
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in with the directions of the Board of Agriculture, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the coming season will be comparatively 
free from these vexations. 

There is no better sign that financial difficulties are being sur- 
mounted than the fact that the Masterships of Hounds are well 
filled for the new season. I do not think the number of changes 
last winter was above the average, and certainly the total of packs 
on the active list shows no falling off. In the Shires one has not 
many alterations in personnel to record. The Quorn go on under 
the successful management of Major Algernon Burnaby and Mr. 
W. E. Paget, who showed some very good sport last season. Lord 
Lonsdale continues in command of the Cottesmore, though it is 
i1eported that this will be his last season. He will not be an easy 
man to follow. Arrangements have been made by which Mrs. 
Fernie will carry on the hounds which her late husband hunted so 
successfully, while the Belvoir are still in the hands of Major T. 
Bouch. 

It is noticeable in the latter country that the big landowners are 
not so keenly interested in the affairs of the Hunt as they used to 
be, and very few of them come out hunting now; but against this 
can be set the gratifying fact that a great number of farmers are 
seen at the covert-side. They are very prosperous and ride excel- 
lent horses. During the war wire crept up in the Belvoir country, 
but special efforts are being made to get it down. This applies to 
other districts in the Shires. The Belvoir kennels have got back 
numerically to their pre-war strength, but this has only been done 
by retaining all the puppies which came in from walk. It has 
been impossible to draft any hounds—either for faults, looks, or 
work. The famous pack next year will be made up of old and 
young hounds in equal proportions, which means too many young 
hounds for real perfection. I am afraid it will be several years 
before the pack gets properly back to its old standard of excellence. 
“* The most pressing problem,’’ writes Major Bouch, ‘“‘ is that of 
finance. At the present moment this problem seems hopeless to 
solve, and it is conceivable that all such expensive amusements as 
hunting will in the end go to the wall owing to the impossible 
expense of keeping them up.’’ This gloomy view, however, is by 
no means widely shared. 

Sir Charles Frederick did very well with the Pytchley last 
season and remains in office. There is no change in the Warwick- 
shire country, but Major Hawkins has given up the Grafton. You 
must not take this as a sign that he is discouraged by his experi- 
ences as an M.F.H. Indeed, the contrary is clearly evidenced by 
the fact that he has taken on the Atherstone country in succession 
to Mrs. Mary Inge, whose splendid services to the Hunt through- 
out the most troublous time in its history will never be forgotten. 
Major Hawkins has arranged to hunt the Atherstone dog-hounds 
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two days a week, and Sam Morgan will take the bitches on the 
other two days. ; 

Lord Hillingdon, the new Master of the Grafton, is already 
very popular with all classes. He has got together an excellent 
staff, with Jack Goddard as huntsman. The latter is no stranger 
to the country, having been kennel huntsman during the joint 
Mastership of Sir Samuel Scott and Mr. Charles McNeill, one of 
the most successful periods in the whole history of this Hunt. I 
hear that cubs are plentiful in all parts of the country, and pros- 
pects are excellent. 

As in most other countries, a great deal of land has lately 
cnanged hands in the Grafton Hunt, but a large number of the old 
landowners remain resident in the country, and many who have 
been prevented by military and other duties from getting out much 
with hounds since 1914, will again be seen riding well up to them 
this season. I imagine that nobody who is not fond of hunting or 
at any rate is not prepared to support it is likely to purchase an 
estate in a country so passionately devoted to the sport as the 
Grafton. Its farmers, who have ever been staunch supporters of 
foxhunting, will assuredly not alter their point of view because 
they now own the land that is ridden over, instead of renting it. 

Most of the visitors who hunted with the Grafton last winter 
have already secured their quarters for the new season, so it seems 
unlikely that the question of finance will present any greater diffi- 
culties than have already been experienced. Last season the earth 
stopping in most parts of the country left something to be desired, 
but the matter has lately been taken in hand, and it is hoped there 
will be a marked improvement. A year or two must necessarily 
elapse before things get back to their old order. 

Capt. Sir Harold Nutting has left the North Shropshire and 
succeeded Major Gretton in the Mastership of the Meynell, from - 
which country I hear of favourable prospects and a good supply of 
foxes. The young hounds, although not large in number, are an 
exceptionally promising lot. Sir Harold is very keen to encourage 
the presence of farmers and their sons in the field, and hopes that 
a great many of them will go out with the Mevnell this season. 

‘* Hunting seems to be going on very much as usual in these 
parts,’’? kindly writes the Duke of Beaufort from Badminton. 
“There are plenty of foxes, the farmers are very friendly, and we 
have a good pack of hounds. Of course, the great trouble nowa- 
days is the money question. The great increase in wages and the 
cost of forage and meal make it quite impossible for any man to 
bear all the expenses out of his own pocket, and every Master has 
to ask for more subscriptions. Those who want to hunt must pay 
for their amusement and not expect to get off with £10 or £20 as in 
the old days.”’ 

Prospects appear to be satisfactory on both sides of the 
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pleasant Vale of White Horse. Lord Bathurst, who hunts the 
Cirencester side and is assured of continued support, addresses 
some words to those connected with his country which might well 
be voiced throughout every district boasting a pack of hounds. He 
impresses upon riders the paramount importance of causing no 
more damage than can possibly be avoided, either by knocking 
down fences or leaving gates open. To the farmers he suggests 
that they should bear in mind the fact that if it had not been for 
hunting this country would never have been able to provide the 
horses required for the cavalry, almost at a moment’s notice, at the 
beginning of the great war. He points out, too, what a splendid 
school the hunting field has been for young officers. In few other 
places can quickness of eye for a country, pluck, judgment and 
quick decision, so invaluable in war, be learnt so efficiently. ‘‘ It 
would be a bad day for all,’’ concludes Lord Bathurst, ‘if fox- 
hunting came to anend. Let us hope that reconstructed England 
will still be Merrie England, and that farming and foxhunting will 
still flourish side by side for many a long day.’’ The sentiments 
of all true foxhunters could not have been more fittingly expressed. 

On the Cricklade side of the Vale they thought themselves a 
trifle short of foxes in places last season, but the report of cubs is 
now above the average. Major W. F. Fuller, the Master, finds 
the farmers all in good heart and keen to assist the Hunt in every 
way. Those who have recently purchased their farms are all for 
hunting, and although the estate sales have undoubtedly made 
more work for Masters of Hounds, who have to keep in touch with 
new comers, I doubt whether the change has in any way decreased 
local interest in hunting or readiness to keep foxes. Possibly the 
wire question will cause trouble, as the number of boundary fences 


has increased under modern conditions and the necessity to keep ~ 


up bounds is more important. The only way of effectually meet- 
ing this difficulty is to take down wire during the hunting season, 
an expensive process which means that subscriptions must go up, 
and this presses rather severely upon the one-horse sportsman. 
Major Fuller thinks that it is impossible to reduce expenses below 
£1,250 per day in an ordinary provincial foxhunting country. 

Lord Portman’s Hounds, carried on last season by the present 
peer after the death of the veteran who had hunted them for sixty 
years, are this year under the Mastership of Capt. W. P. Browne. 
This is largely a farmers’ hunt, and the Dorset farmers will not let 
foxhunting die if they can help it. More wire than usual was 
encountered last season, owing chiefly to the difficulty of getting 
fences mended, but it is hoped to get most of it down for the coming 
winter. The late Lord Portman was careful to maintain the high 
standard of his pack during the war, and all the experts who have 
seen the hounds this year have been greatly struck by their 
appearance on the flags. 
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Unlucky in losing eight couples from distemper, the Black- 
more Vale will have only 42 couples to hunt with. Whelps, too, 
died in great numbers, but 21 couples are at walk. There seem 
to be plenty oi cubs, and the farmers, with one or two exceptions, 
welcome hounds and have been very obliging in taking down their 
wire. A good many soldiers now moved to Ireland will be much 
missed with this pack. Subscriptions came in well last season, 
and there is a good demand for houses. 

After the successful Mastership of Mr. Giddens, the Tedworth 
Hounds were taken on by the garrison of Salisbury Plain, with 
Colonel F. L. H. Cavendish, 9th Lancers, as M.F.H. The 14th 
Hussars will have gone to Cologne by the time these pages are 
published, and it is possible that the 9th Lancers will remain in 
Ireland during the coming season. The absence of these two 
regiments will be severely felt. There should be no dearth of 
foxes, and it is hoped that much of the wire, especially in the 
Pewsey Vale, will be removed. Prospects for the future are good. 
The farmers and landowners are a good sporting lot who have the 
best interests of the Hunt at heart. They, as well as the soldiers, 
are anxious to restore to the Tedworth the glories of the Assheton- 
Smith days. 

From the Oakley country I hear that the outlook is exceed- 
ingly favourable. As far as can be judged there is a better supply 
of cubs than last season. A large number of farmers will be hunt- 
ing and all are well disposed towards sport. Much of the wire 
which insinuated itself during the war has already been taken 
down, and a great deal of hedge laying and mending of fences has 
been done all over the country. Mr. C. B. Kidd, the Master, 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘ foxhunting is in a better position than 
it has been for a great number of years.’’ Its value has been 
recognised by the Government, and the fact that it has survived 
the war proves how deeply rooted is this branch of sport. 

Lord Cavan tells me that the general outlook in the Hertford- 
shire country was ‘‘ never better.’” He was fortunate in securing 
a beautiful draft from Lord Portman’s kennel and will be able to 
hunt three days a week with an occasional bye. The attitude of 
the farmers and landowners is excellent. They are always ready 
to help if the Master is a local man and takes the trouble to call and 
work. ‘* All Englishmen,’’ writes this distinguished soldier 
M.F.H., “‘ are sportsmen at heart and only want civility and recog- 
nition of the sacrifice they make, whether it be in damage to crops 
or fences, losses in poultry, or disturbance of game.’’ Lord Cavan 
has told his Hunt Secretary that he must have a subscription of 
£4,000, and the probability is that he will get it. 

Lord Tredegar sends me a note to the effect that this season 
he will hunt the same country as his uncle, the late Viscount 
Tredegar, hunted prior to 1913. The pack will be purely a private 
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one, with no subscriptions, and Col. Rivers-Smyth will act as 
huntsman. The relations between the farmers and the Tredegar 
Hunt have always been of the most cordial nature, and I think 
they are very pleased that Lord Tredegar is starting his own pack 
again. 

From Major Longueville, in the Radnorshire and West Here- 
fordshire country and from Lord Essex, in North Herefordshire, 
I have received optimistic reports of the season’s prospects, and 
with practically all the North Country packs the outlook appears 
to be equally satisfactory. In the York and Ainsty country, where 
Capt. Harry Whitworth continues as the Master, the owner-occu- 
pier has in every case received the Hunt very well. All the large 
landowners, too, are good supporters, and up to the present, 
finance has not been a great worry in this country. 

So far as England is concerned, therefore, there is sound 
reason for predicting a first-rate season. The outlook in Ireland 
is naturally not so roseate in view of the political disturbances. 
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The Old Fir Wood 


A RETROSPECT. 


BY 


St. G. SETTS. 


HE wood was less than a mile from home, but this repre- 

sented a formidable excursion in those days. Awakened in 
the early summer morning by the sound of a whetted scythe on the 
lawn below, how sluggishly passed the minutes as I lay in bed, 
watching the mazy dance of the ceiling flies and waiting for the 
moment when I might begin to dress. And then the tedious pro- 
cesses of breakfast, and getting into boots, and family prayers, 
while all the while outside the busy wide-awake day was calling to 
the blood, whispering of the wonderful things it held for me, if 
only I would hurry out into the sunshine. 

In ancient days freestone quarries covered the site now occu- 
pied by the wood, and through the greater part of it a succession 
of little parallel hills and valleys showed where the excavated clay 
had been heaped and the waggon roads had run. The pitmen of 
those days had here and there built for themselves small round 
shelters of stone, with a floor sunk below the level of the ground. 
Forty years ago these primitive habitations could still be recog- 
nized, and now and again fragments of clay pipes of strange shape 
were found by those who displaced the stones during rabbit hunt- 
ing expeditions. On one such occasion a perfect specimen was 
discovered; a pitman doubtless having placed it in a stony niche 
and forgotten the hiding place. Well, his mortification, possibly 
his bad language, has long been numbered among the old, un- 
happy, far-off things. 

After the quarries had been worked out, or abandoned for 
more remunerative ones in the vicinity, the ground landlord of that 
day planted the whole undulating surfate with Scots pine, and the 
wood is still known traditionally as the ‘‘ Nursery.’’ Year by 
year the transplanted trees increased in size, until at length the 
turtle doves would build in the still unthinned plantation. And 
all the time the trees were shedding their needles and cones on the 
barren clay; and after perhaps twenty-five or thirty years would 
come the woodman with his axe to let in the light of open day. 

To-day the trees are not unduly crowded, and the clay is 
covered with deep moss; and here and there, in the more open’ 
spaces, are tracts of coarse grass where the willow wren loves to 
build its nest. Scattered about the wood are thickets of whitethorn 
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and blackthorn, while now and again a solitary woodland willow, 
or a delightful forest of tall golden bracken, gives a pleasant touch 
of lightness to the scene. On three sides the limits of the wood are 
well defined, but no fence encloses it, nor is it disfigured by the 
minatory trespass board. 

I well remember as a small boy, wandering in that wood, 
which was to become so familiar, and seeing for the first time a 
goldcrest on a fir branch a foot or two above my head. The eyed 
wings, the bright gold streak between the black lines of the head, 
the tiny elfin-like note, so faint as to elude many human ears, and 
the fearless proximity of this dimunitive spirit of joy, was a new 
and wonderful experience. And all about me were others of the 
same sort, and some of other kinds, but all very small. The trees 
around were alive with them, and minute flakes of pine bark were 
falling on all sides. For the first time I was among a flock of 
goldcrests, cole tits and marsh tits, with here and there a tree 
creeper, and possibly some long-tailed tits piloting the flock around 
the wood. But for me, at the time, it was fairy-land. These birds 
were nameless, unknown, and unimagined; unseen before by eye 
of man, though now revealed to me, to me alone. 

This was but the first chapter of the wonderful book I had 
begun to read; and I delighted above all to read it in solitude. 
There was a strange secret joy in finding myself alone with Nature ; 
and when by stealthy approaches I was enabled to observe wild 
creatures in their native haunts, themselves unaware of my pres- 
ence, my cup ran over. Some elemental instinct of woodcraft 
within me made it imperative in the interests of my self-respect 
that I should be aware of any occasional invader of the privacy 
before my own presence was detected ; and I can still recall the feel- 
ing of superiority with which I beheld some unconscious human 
form lumbering out of sight. In the superlative egoism of child- 
hood, I suppose I felt myself to be a spirit of another sort. 

There were long-eared owls in that wood. Some half-dozen, 
perhaps, would pass away the daylight hours in the tops of certain 
adjacent trees, where they sat near to the trunk on the horizontal 
branches. Very straight and slim they stood, peering down with 
a direct and questioning gaze on the intruder; and on the charnel 
ground below were the remains of countless victims, in the form of 
ejected pellets in varying degrees of dessication. Soon | 
became interested in these remains, and learned something about 
the taste of long-eared owls in fur and feather ; but I remember how 
in those early days the V-shaped under mandible of a finch was 
vaguely conceived to be the ‘‘ side-bone’’ of a small bird. Field 
mice (for which the villagers set primitive figure-four traps baited 
with a bean in their little wall-enclosed gardens near by), field 
voles, shrews, chaffinches, yvellow-hammers, goldcrests, &c., 
figured in the mortuary list; but I believe the heaviest toll was 
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taken from the chaffinches. In springtime the wood resounded 
with the ‘‘ pink, pink-pink ’’ of this species; and towards evening 
when the sunset warmth had died away from the western boughs, 
and the wood-pigeons were returning to roost, the voice of the 
chaffinch was again heard. But this time in angry and clam- 
ourous protest, and blended with the blackbird’s cackle, and many 
another agitated bird note. For the long-eared owls had begun 
to move, and their eerie shifting cries could be heard from various 
quarters of the wood; while for the brief space of twilight birds of 
chaste feather were banded together to harry those of tyrant 
wing. 

In early spring the long-eared owls laid their eggs in the soli- 
tarv nests of the carrion crow, built by the latter in the preceding 
year; though doubtless at times the squirrel’s drey or sparrow- 
hawk’s structure served their purpose. Climbing once to such 
a crow’s nest of the year, situated in a lofty fir, I. found 
it lined almost entirely with many yards of coarse cocoa 
string in various lengths, such as was used to tie together 
the heads of ‘‘trays’’ (hurdles) in the neighbouring sheep- 
pens. The owls lay their eggs at intervals, or rather, 
perhaps, one batch is laid, and after incubation has_ pro- 
ceeded awhile, another batch is produced. The consequence 
is that the nestlings vary in age, and the baby of the family 
may remain in the nest dependent upon its parents, long after its 
brothers and sisters have begun to forage for themselves. I made 
a climb for one such youngster. He was perched on a branch a 
few feet away from the nest, and in a few days would have been 
able to fly. I shall never forget the disposition displaved by that 
bird. From a straight and elegant slimness, he was metamor- 
phosed into an angry hissing ball of feathers, half-circled above 
by fanned and meeting pinions. On the downward climb and the 
way home during that calm spring evening, talon and beak were 
used relentlessly at every opportunity. He was placed in a roomy 
and well-protected summer-house; innumerable traps were set to 
keep him supplied with mice, and I used to feed him myself. But 
he always behaved like a little fiend, and remained quite insensible 
to kind treatment. He would hold his mouse by the loose skin, 
and with dexterous jerks get the head within his gape; and then 
the mouse would gradually pass away, until at length the extreme 
tip of the tail had vanished. 

Young and fully fledged owls present a striking appearance, 
for the delicately barred plumage is quite pale, while the disc of 
the face, with its two big golden eves, is very dark. One of those 
ever memorable pictures which now and again reward the lover of 
nature, was provided by afamily group of these owls. The 
skeleton of a fir-tree, utterly dead, stripped of bark and hoary, 
stood in one of the little valleys already mentioned ; and on widely 
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separated boughs of this tree were perched four or five young, but 
fully grown, owls. They could not possibly have revealed them- 
selves more conspicuously ; for trees were sparse in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and they sat in the light of the open sky. 

As the wood consists solely of Scots pine, it is needless to say 
that hollow trees are not to be found. Here and there a tree may 
die, but it dies as a whole, and not in parts as do the ash and elm. 
The green woodpecker abounds in the district of which I am writ- 
ing, but although I have seen one or two trees upon which it has 
made tentative experiments in boring holes, they have been 
abandoned as a bad job. Perhaps the oozing resin has something 
to do with this. How, then, with this dearth of suitable holes, do 
the cole tits, which inhabit the wood throughout the vear, manage 
to obtain nesting sites? I discovered that they make their nests on 
the ground, among the mingled soil and small stones on the slop- 
ing side of an old pit or mound of earth. During the building of 
the nest or the feeding of the young, it is easy to discover the nest- 
ing place by watching the old birds. One of these may have been 
observed with a piece of building material or a morsel of food in its 
bill, and we lie down comfortably to await enlightenment. At first 
there may be an apparently purposeless activity among the more 
distant trees. Our particular bird and others, flit from tree to tree 
in an apparently aimless sort of way, uttering incessantly their 
call notes. But at length we notice that a certain tree, growing 
near a shelving bank, receives more periodical and hurried visits 
than any other. The time comes when the bird does not fly away, 
but remains among the branches midway the height of the fir. It 
is silent now, and presently begins to drop from branch end to 
branch end, turning restlessly this way and that, until at length, 
dropping from the last bough which ‘“‘ feathers ’’ a foot or two 
above the ground, it disappears into a crevice of the stones a little 
below the top of the bank. Then one walks quickly to the place, 
so that the exact spot may be identified as the bird emerges from 
the nest. But it is better not to attempt to gain a view of this, for 
any stone removed may prove a key-stone, letting fall with horrid 
jingle innumerable other little stones, and loose earth. I write 
from personal experience, having spent an anxious time in recon- 
structing a covering of loose stones above a nest containing young 
cole tits. In the locality described, the nests are composed almost 
exclusively of rabbit fur, and it is difficult to believe that all of this 
material is gathered from the stray tufts of fur to be seen here and 
there where rabbits abound. 

On the western borders of the wood, the firs did not cease 
abruptly, and here and there were outlying trees of the same plant- 
ing. Here, too, was a sprinkling of younger larch trees, with 
scattered brambles and other bushes; and here on summer even- 
ings while the sun was setting the night-jar would begin to chirr— 
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most peaceful and delightful sound to rural ears. And it was here 
that | saw for the first time the beautiful marble-like oval eggs of 
this bird, the goat-sucker of local speech, lving on the small stones 
beneath a wild-rose bush. As the disturbed bird seeks the shadows 
of the denser trees, clapping the wings above its back, what bird- 
lover can forget the graceful lines of its shape, or the richness of - 
the mottled plumage ! 

Quite near to this spot was a little nursery of recently planted 
firs, enclosed by a rough wall of old grey freestone about four feet 
in height; and over this wall a party of us once descried a viper 
lving coiled in the sun. A brother, twelve months younger than 
myself, was enjoined by an elder to slay the snake by stamping 
upon it; nor could I conceive why he showed reluctance to comply, 
until I was myself in his position, and then I understood. In 
those days vipers were common on this high and dry upland, and 
the destruction of these dangerous reptiles by my brother and my- 
self, led by a dauntless governess, became a favourite pursuit. On 
only three occasions have I seen the common ringed snake in the 
midland county of which I write; and one of these instances 
presents, I think, a very interesting problem. 

A little distance from the side of the wood opposite to that I 
have just described, was one of the small pits which occur here so 
frequently ; scarcely more than a hollow of the ground. On one 
side of this at the right season, a viper or two were generally to be 
found, enjoying the early spring sunshine. Visiting this spot one 
day in early April, I was astonished to find three of the harmless 
ringed snakes, together with a single viper, lying in the exact place 
where the vipers usually were. There was not a runnel of water 
in the neighbourhood, and ringed snakes were quite rare in the 
locality. Why should this harmless species have taken up its 
quarters in the very spot which belonged by prescriptive rights to 
its dangerous congener? If the ringed snakes were migrating, 
one would think the last place they would choose to sojourn in, 
from among the limitless opportunities open to them, would be that 
already occupied by the vipers. Or had the ringed snake made 
the mysterious call to the other, ‘‘ We be of one blood, thou 
and I!” 


* * * * * * 


How intensely vivid these recollections of early days remain, 
and what a golden setting have the pictures! It is true that with 
many temperaments retrospection begins early in life; but to those 
of us who yearly mark the encroaching tract of grey hairs, how 
delightfully fresh and naive it sounds to hear the boy or girl of 
nineteen and twenty speak of the ‘* good old days.’’ And when 
forty is reached, how young and immature thirty may appear; and 
what a vista of promising vears seems to lie ahead of it, potentially 
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at any rate. And so on with the accumulating decades—but not 
ad infinitum. 
And so with the greater number of normal and healthy people, 
it is not until the region of the fourth decade is approached that 
retrospection becomes potent to evoke images of what appear to 
us pure and perfect loveliness. It is only when remote that the past 
may orb into the perfect star. The sunshine, the freshness, the 
fragrance of a distant memory, are recalled with the glistening 
dews of the first days of creation about them; but by some bene- 
ficent magic, the little discordant trifles of that far-off hour have 
been blown away from the purified atmosphere of our vision. This 
is one of the compensations we may filch from the passing years. 
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Rough Shooting Abroad 


BY 
A NAVAL OFFICER. 


OUGH shooting—in every sense of the term—is the kind of 

sport that usually falls to the lot of the naval officer on a 
foreign station. There are hardly ever any well-trained sporting 
dog's in a ship, as the lack of regular exercise would unfit them for 
a hard day’s work ashore. So that, unless, on landing, you have 
the luck to find some natives who are willing to act as beaters, the 
guns may have to walk up their own game and carry the bag into 
the bargain. 

It is not often an easy matter to get leave from a warship 
abroad for any length of time, so anything approaching a cut and 
dried shooting expedition is usually out of the question. 

But these are details which in no way deter the keen sports- 
man from landing with a gun, in fact they rather tend to make him 
contented with what would ordinarily be considered a very modest 
bag. 

When cruising in the Adriatic with the Mediterranean Fleet, 
we used to get some capital woodcock shooting on the Albanian 
coast, opposite the island of Corfu. But we were somewhat handi- 
capped in that country by the fierce watch dogs set to guard the 
many flocks of sheep. These animals are very powerful, and 
rather resemble wolves. If you happen to go near them while 
shooting, you find yourself the victim of a sudden and most un- 
pleasant attack. The shepherd seldom shows any interest unless 
he sees his dog in danger of being shot, and then he reluctantly 
calls it off. 

On one occasion some naval officers were set upon by two of 
these brutes. They shot one, whereupon the other left them alone 
and proceeded to devour its mate. The Albanian shepherd imme- 
diately reported the affair, and the officers were obliged to pay a. 
heavy fine, for according to the laws of the country, if attacked by 
a sheep dog you may only defend yourself with a knife. Should 
the animal be killed in this manner it proves you must have been 
hard pressed, whereas killing by shooting does not necessarily 
bear out this fact. 

First-rate shooting is to be had on the China stations, provided 
one’s ship happens to be lying at the right place during the shoot- 
ing season. 

Snipe are found almost everywhere on the China coast in 
spring and autumn, and I have had many a day’s sport after 
pheasant up the Yang-tse River and also in Corea. 
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The Chinese coolie does not make an ideal beater or game car- 
rier. Although going bare-footed or merely wearing sandals, he 
usually has a strong dislike to getting his feet wet in a snipe- 
marsh. Then should he be caught in a shower of rain without his 
large straw hat, he will bolt for home to fetch it, even though his 
costume may consist of nothing more perishable than a cotton loin- 
cloth. 


ON THE CHINA COAST : A SNUG COVE FOR LANDING. 


There are decided drawbacks to snipe shooting anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of a town or village in China on account of 
water-buffalo and small children. |Water-buffalo are ungainly- 
looking brutes, perfectly docile under their Chinese masters, who 
use them for ploughing rice-fields, and it is a common sight to see 
a small child leading one about or even riding on its back. But 
the trouble begins when a water-buffalo scents a European. Some- 
times it gets terrified and makes off across country, plough and all, 
with the Chinaman yelling after it. Should it have a calf any- 
where near, it will probably come for you, and it is surprising how 
fast such a clumsy-looking beast can get over the ground 

Small children are even a greater bug-bear than water-buffalo 
to the snipe shooter, for the reason that you can at least see and 
avoid the animals, whereas the children are practically invisible. 
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While their mothers are working in the fields they wander away 
and generally make for a party of guns. They creep up among 
the reeds or long grass, remain hidden until they hear a shot fired, 
then, quite regardless of being in the line of fire, they bob up to see 
where the cartridge falls in order to pick up the empty case, as 
likely as not receiving a pellet in the face. 

This happened on one occasion when I was shooting some 
miles from my ship. A crowd soon collected round the screaming 
boy, and things looked ugly until it was found the wound was only 
skin deep, when a present of a few dollars to the youth and his 
parents proved wonderfully efficacious in allaying the pain. 

The error of judgment of a shipmate who mistook an old 
woman gathering herbs in the dusk for a hog deer was less easy to 
explain away. Moreover, being a woman, she was in a position 
to assert that she had been peppered all over her body. Quite a 
number of dollars were necessary to assuage her alleged sufferings. 

The flat country bordering on the Yang-tse River is studded 
with grassy, shrub-covered mounds, marking the site of ancient 
burial places. A pheasant or two was often found taking cover 
here, but nothing in the world would induce our beaters to disturb 
them. The Chinese are firmly convinced that the spirits of their 
ancestors pass into the birds from the graves beneath, so they dare 
not offend them in any way. 

However, they saw no objection to our putting the pheasants 
up, and if we were fortunate enough to bag one they were im- 
mensely pleased, thinking, no doubt, their tip would be all the 
more at the end of the day. 

I have also had some fairly good sport in the West Indies, but 
from a shooting point of view this station falls far short of the 
Mediterranean and China. 

On one occasion we were on a cruise from Barbadoes and had 
just reached a group of small islands called the Grenadines. An- 
choring off one of these, the Captain sent word to the Ward Room 
that he would like three or four guns to join him that afternoon in 
some pigeon-shooting. 

There were fourteen of us in the Mess, and as we were all keen 
on going, we had to spin the dice to decide who should be the lucky 
ones. Fortune favoured me, and it took a very few moments to 
shift out of uniform and get ready for the shore. 

The particular island for which we were bound lay three or 
four miles from the ship. The chart showed an ugly reef just 
awash and lying directly in our course. This meant making a 
wide détour, or in naval parlance, giving it a wide berth. 

The island proved to be uninhabited and similar to most others 
in these seas, consisting of a narrow strip of white, sandy beach 
backed by dense jungle. 

One of the boat’s crew was told off to each of us to retrieve any 
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birds and lend a hand generally. We were warned against going 
into the water on account of sharks, and we were also strongly 
advised to keep clear of the jungle, as a certain tree grows there 
from the leaves of which a very strong juice constantly drips. 

[ heard of a man who got some of this liquid into his eye when 
looking up through the trees, and was blinded for nearly three 
weeks. The pain, too, was excruciating. 


TYPICAL WEST INDIAN ISLAND SCENERY. 


We took up positions on the beach in good time and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the first arrivals reconnoitring the feed- 
ing ground. Later they came over in twos and threes, flying high, 
but giving us an occasional shot. 

It was no easy matter to kill them so as to fall on that narrow 
strip of of sand, and in spite of every care I found it impossible to 
avoid losing birds either in the sea or the jungle. My keen “‘ re- 
triever ’’ tried his best to mark down one or two which fell just in- 
side the fringe of trees, but his efforts at finding them were not 
rewarded, and he reappeared with a huge rent in his trousers and 
looking like a pin-cushion with thorns stuck all over him. 
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The light began to fail long before our keenness gave out, and 
as there is practically no twilight in these latitudes, the Captain 
passed the word to gather at the boat. 

The bag was counted and found to consist of 69 pigeon. Com- 
pared with the amount of ammunition expended the result was 
rather disappointing, but then | calculated that almost as many 
birds had fallen beyond our reach. 

It was nearly dark when we shoved off. There was not a ripple 
on the water, and as the boat’s crew were quite ready for their 
supper they fairly put their backs into the work. 

We were over half-way home and were all yarning about the 
afternoon’s sport, when suddenly a tremendous bump threw most 
of us into the bottom of the boat. The awful thought of that reef 
then occurred to us and we realised we had not given it a suff- 
ciently wide berth. 

Water started pouring into the boat and continued to gain in 
spite of vigorous baling. As it was quite evident she would 
quickly swamp unless lightened, the Captain told us to jump over- 
board and hold on to the side. 

Knowing there were sharks about I took care to make as little 
splash as possible. The reef was composed of thick stumps of 
coral, so it was rather like dangling among the branches of a tree, 
but as soon as there was any weight on the stumps they snapped 
off ; so the only thing to do was to hold on to the boat and hope for 
the best. 

Luckily there were a few dry cartridges left, so a volley was 
fired in the air to attract the attention of the ship, the lights of 
which were plainly visible about a mile off. 

The effect was instantaneous, for boatswains’ whistles could 
be heard calling away the boats, and soon afterwards two search- 
light beams were switched on to us. Presently the lights of half 
a dozen boats hove in sight, and after some careful manoeuvring 
on the edge of the reef, they managed to haul us out of the water, 
none the worse, barring a few cuts and bruises caused by the jagged 
coral. ‘ 

I will not repeat the Commander’s language when the full ex- 
tent of the boat’s damage was seen next morning. It was distinctly 
forceful, however, and we quickly discovered it did not pay to be 
identified with that unfortunate incident. 
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The Wolf in France 


BY 
G. H. POWELL. 


[Mr. Powell here amplifies the subject which he treated so successfully in 
one of his recent “‘ Armament of Animals ”’ articles.—Ed. B.M.] 


HE survival of so large and fierce a creature in the most 
TL civitised of European countries, brings home to us the posi- 
tion of the wolf as our own unique ‘‘ wild beast.’’ 

As such its non-extinction is of course mainly due to the 
chronic reinforcements, not all apparently of one kind, received 
from the wilder tracts of Eastern Europe, not to say the whole 
Eastern world. 

It was our British insular peculiarity to be cut off at an early 
date from such supplies, as the wolf, though equal to most 
obstacles, has probably not crossed the channel since he crossed it 
on the ice of the glacial period.’ 

It is on the stage of France accordingly that his figure looms 
largest and nearest to English eyes. 

To the incredible amount of destruction wrought by him even 
in modern times we have already referred in a series of articles 
published some months since. And from the days of Froissart’s 
famous friend Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, a series of classical 
authors have devoted special attention to the animal, his natural 
history and character, and the best methods available for his pur- 
suit and destruction. 

Anecdotes of his ferocity and depredations in the provinces 
abound through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus 
in the correspondence of the celebrated Duchess of Orleans, 
Mother of ‘‘ the Regent,’’ we read (Marly, Feb. 9, 1709) in her 
account of a severe winter :— 

‘* Packs of wolves commit frightful ravages. They have 
devoured the postman of Alencgon, and his horse. Two of the 
beasts attacked a tradesman near Mons, one springing at his 
throat. In response to his cries for help, two dragoons who were 
walking by, came to his help. One drew his sword and ran the 
wolf through the body, on which it turned and seized its assailant 
by the throat. Meanwhile the other had seized the second dragoon 
from behind and dragged him down. Finally, when effective 
help arrived from the town, both the soldiers and one wolf were 
found dead. The other had got away.”’ 

Such were the possible incidents of a suburban stroll in the 
early 18th century. It is perhaps more astonishing to read that 

1 Query: Were wolves among the game imported by William I. to stock his 


newly-made covers? V. Martineau, Forest and Game Law Tales, |., 74. 
2O’Connor: Field Sports of France. 1846. 
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in the year 1846 wolves are described by one authority as ‘* decid- 
edly on the increase’’*—in certain districts—and by another (in 
1851) as ‘‘ scarcely diminishing in number.’’ The damage in- 
flicted by their activities, in one winter, upon a single small district 
in Le Manche, amounted to £70 or £80. 

This apparently scandalous state of things was largely due to 
the influence of the game-preserving aristocracy. The old salutary 
laws enacted to encourage the destruction of wolves had been re- 
laxed, and the public rewards reduced—obviously not on public 
grounds—to nominal sums which could not remunerate so arduous 
an undertaking.’ 

Thus the ‘‘ Louvetiers ’’ or state officials appointed to keep 
down the wolves, with the right (accorded them in 1814), of hunt- 
ing twice a month in all forests rented by sportsmen from the 
State, were deprived of this privilege. . . . 

The casual English tourist who gazes wearily on the white 
poplar-girt roads and close-trimmed fields of orderly agricultural 
France, and misses the occasional clump of trees, the waste corner 
or exuberant hedgerow so characteristic of his own country, may 
be excused for forgetting the amount of primitive wilderness still 
existing for example in such a district as Le Morvan, where it was 
possible, little more than half a century ago, to walk some eighty 
miles through the forest of Erveau and almost to the gate of Dijon, 
‘* without seeing a cottage or a human soul.”’ 

The description given us by a French cavalry officer, Henri 
de la Crignelle,* might set any sportsman or lover of nature fairly 
raving with delight. 

“A tract of thick dark forest of ancient oak, maple, and 
spreading beech, covering nearly 200,000 acres of ground (over 
300 square miles) and abounding with every variety of game: the 
deer, roebuck, hare, rabbit, partridge, woodcock, wild cat, wild 
boar, and last but not least the wolf. . . The most popular 
method of hunting him was at the great battues in May (when the 
animals are with young), and in December, at which season an 
effective kind of chasse a l’affiit was also applied to the wolf in mid- 
winter time, when hunger made him bold. The sportsmen, well 
fortified with liquor and provisions, concealed themselves in a 
large hut. A few living baits—usually calves, each with a vein 
opened in its neck, by which the poor beast bleeds slowly to death 
with lugubrious bleatings—are tethered by strong ropes in a con- 
venient clearing made or selected for the purpose. The hut, it 


3% By an ordinance of Louis Philippe (July, 1832): That for killing a male wolf 
from 200 fr. to 12 fr. That for killing a she-wolf from 250 (or 300 if with young) 
to 15 and 18 respectively. The consequences of which changes in the law were 
apparent in the state of things above described. In 1909, half a century later, it is 
surprising to learn from a paragraph in the newspapers that 68 wolves were killed, 
at a cost to the Government of £°921. 

4Le Morvan, Wild Sports, etc. English by Capt. Jesse. 1851. 
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should be observed, has been left unoccupied for some nights 
previously with two or three ducks, a goose, or a sheep fastened 
near it in order to tempt the wolves and familiarise them with the 
surroundings. Then, on the appointed night, if all goes well, a 
pack will assemble, and a few audacious individuals attempt to 
drag the calves off to the forest. Finding this impossible, and 
goaded by the pangs of hunger, the brutes abandon all caution, 
crowd upon their prey, and plunge their ravenous jaws into the 
palpitating flesh. Then is the moment for the impatient sports- 
men to open fire. The first volley puts the wolves to flight, but 
hour after hour as silence falls upon the scene, attracted by the 
cries and the smell of their wounded companions, and the fresh 
blood of the mangled or half-devoured victims, they will return 
again and again, till the forest glade becomes a scene of ghastly 
destruction. 

In the morning the wounded, a considerable number, will be 
tracked out by the peasants with their dogs and dispatched.” 

The cruelty of the process may perhaps be excused by its 
beneficent object, no mere fanciful victory over a factitious enemy, 
but one in which the peril and suffering were by no means all on 
one side, as we learn from a grisly anecdote here recorded: In 
February of a severe winter, when deep snow had cut off all com- 
munication between the villages, the forest of La Madeleine be- 
came overrun with wolves, who attacked and devoured so many 
travellers that few dared venture into the country at night. On 
the outskirts stood a large farm, whose ramparts (of the fashion 
already described) enclosed a large number of sheep and cattle. 
Hither at night-time would assemble ‘‘ troops of wolves, scratch- 
ing under the walls and loudly demanding the trifling alms of a 
horse, an ox, or a man.’ 

As it happened that a colt had recently died, the proprietor 
determined to use it as a bait. The body was accordingly placed 
in the middle of the courtyard, on a bright starlight night, and 
securely fastened by heavy weights in an obvious position, the 
principal gate being left open with an arrangement of cords and 
pulleys for closing it. At night the house was shut up and barri- 
caded, all lights extinguished, the dogs brought indoors and kept 
quiet. Soon after ten, wolves were heard approaching, and after 
the usual interval of suspicion and hesitation, the anxious watchers 
from the house discerned a group of eight gathered round the dead 
colt and eating hard, with ears erect and with eves still on the way 
of retreat. A low whistle, and, four men hauling instantly at the 
ropes, the large folding-gates rolled together in the silence of the 
night, with a thunderous noise, and the wolves were prisoners, 
startled and terrified, creeping about in vain search for some outlet. 
The quarry thus secured, their destruction was reserved for the 
next day. At early dawn master and men set ladders against the 
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courtyard walls, and from those points of vantage and from the 
windows fired volleys on the entrapped wolves. Unable to resist, 
the animals hurried hither and thither, crouching under carts or 
behind stones. Wounded and enraged, they began to make 
alarming leaps and utter dreadful yells. The rustics were but in- 
different shots, and the wolves never an instant at rest, galloping 
wildly round the enclosure or leaping from side to side. (What 
would not the reader have given to be there, a hammerless breech- 
loader in hand and his pockets stuffed with cartridges of buck- 
shot!) The affair became tedious. One youth, finding his ladder 
too short, took his seat astride on the wall. One of the largest of 
the wolves at that moment made a desperate leap, as if to clear the 
obstacle, and, failing, attempted to climb up the unhewn stone- 
work like a cat, then fell back, but not till he had reached high 
enough almost to seize with his teeth the foot of the unfortunate 
lad. Terrified at this, the latter, raising his leg to avoid the brute, 
lost his balance and fell with a heartrending scream into the court 
below. The maddened wolves turned like lightning upon their 
helpless victim, and a scene ensued perhaps seldom paralleled in 
European experience. 

The farmer, gun in hand, leaped heroically, followed by his 
men, into the ghastly arena, where the horrors of a hand-to-hand 
conflict between man and beast were intensified by the cries of the 
dying youth, the neighing of horses, the bellowing of oxen, and 
the wild lamentations of the women and children who watched it 
from the house. At length the farmer’s wife, a powerful and reso- 
lute woman, released the fierce dogs and dropped them from a win- 
dow into the yard, a welcome reinforcement which completed the 
tumult and the tragedy. 

In twenty minutes the eight wolves lay dead, and with them 
half the faithful dogs and the ill-fated youth, his throat torn open. 
His brave defenders were all more or less wounded, and the gallant 
farmer’s left hand was so injured as to require amputation. One 
can well believe there was little exultation over such a victory, and 
that the sense of hatred and terror impressed by the episode upon a 
rural population could not easily be effaced. 

No less tragic possibilities attended the use of the traquenard 
or great wolf-trap, a terrific engine, each jaw a circle of iron four 
or five feet in circumference, furnished with saw-like teeth. It was 
secured by an iron chain, having at the other end a bar of iron with 
hooks, a sort of grapnel to prevent the entrapped wolf going any 
considerable distance. 

The traquenard is set about an hour before sundown. A pig, 
dog, or sheep, some days dead, is divided into four or five parts, 
of which one is hung from a bough just over the trap, and the 
others are drawn along the ground by way of drags to entice any 
roving wolf on to the fateful line of scent. To prevent accidents 
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to human travellers, especially where the trap has been set on some 
disused pathway, it is usual to hang stones and bits of stick from 
branches in the neighbourhood. This practice is associated with 
at least one dreadful tragedy, though probably others exist unre- 
corded. 

A young peasant hastening home to visit his beloved, and 
oblivious of these extraordinary woodland perils, having omitted 
to notice the warning signals which could scarcely be very obvious 
in the dusk, suddenly found himself ensnared—alone and remote 
from all help—in one of these fearful engines of destruction. A 
few moments of agonized struggle convinced the victim of the im- 
possibility of escape (the spring requiring the strength of at least 
two men to open it), and left him to the endurance of almost in- 
tolerable agony, yet surpassed, if not totally eclipsed by the pros- 
pect of the inevitable end. 

As night falls the howl first of one wolf and then of another, 
as they take up the trail, is heard drawing nearer and nearer. In 
the dark the imprisoned and tortured wretch hears the troop as- 
sembling. Their yellow eyes flicker lamplike as they dance to and 
fro, surprised and half-alarmed at the unusual spectacle of a 
human prey helpless and alone. Then begins the tragic drama 
lasting through hours of hopeless and undescribable horror. 

The heroic youth, armed only with the short axe of the 
country, sells his life dear. In the morning beside the scant and 
ghastly ‘‘ remains ”’ attached to the blood-stained traquenard, are 
found the bodies of seven wolves, their skulls cloven. Two or 
three more dead or dying are tracked out by the dogs in the sur- 
rounding cover. . .. . 

The Gazette du Commerce (April, 1765) dwells on the atrocious 
ravages effected by wolves for some time past and implores land- 
owners to ‘‘ organize constant wolf hunts’’ on their estates. The 
newspapers were full of their depredations. Mad wolves appeared 
now and then and communicated the dreadful disease. A single 
wolf had recently appeared just outside Verdun. It was first seen 
at 7 a.m. The commandant and a party of officers turned out in 
pursuit and killed the monster by 10, but in the interval it had 
caused the death of five or six people and dangerously wounded 
nearly a dozen others. Women and children in many districts 
were afraid to work in the fields or frequent the public markets. 
And in the forests in Sainte-Menehould the woodmen dared not 
venture out of their huts. In a single parish nearly fifty head of 
cattle were destroyed in a year. Bands of wolves invaded one 
rural district after another. M. Lisle de Moncel, ex-cavalry officer 
and grand seigneur, pursued the enemy from forest to forest ;° and 
the account of his campaigns (in which, among other points, he 
notes the appearance of a new species of wolf, of size and ferocity 


5 Lisle de Moncel. Methodes pour... la destruction des loups. 1765. 
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indicating a Northern origin, which French hounds could hardly 
be persuaded to face) is very curious reading. 

Space forbids us to refer to it further than to cite his note on 
the capture of live wolves in a special kind of pitfall which he 
seems to have brought to perfection. It was 13 or 13 ft. deep, of 
conical outline, some 12 ft. across, and lined at the bottom with 
straw and vine twigs, to break the animal’s fall, and also to deaden 
his spring when attempting to jump out. The animals thus 
trapped were largely used for blooding voung hounds. 
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Trout Fishing in Weedy 
Ponds 


BY 


G. GARROW-GREEN, 


HROUGHOUT England there are here and there, but 

chiefly in demesnes, ponds of no great size which in summer 
are thickly coated with water lily and other aquatic plants. So 
matted becomes the surface that only in a few places—perhaps but 
one—where small open spaces are found, can any attempt be 
‘made to get in line and bait. I say bait advisedly, since in the 
conditions stated fly fishing would be out of the question, and 
even if some larger opening than the average was discovered 
which might permit cramped casting, a fish, if hooked, would 
almost certainly get to weed and break. One matter is indispen- 
sable to sport; the ponds in question must be fed and emptied 
by a brook or rivulet, however small, to harbour trout. Now, 
in ponds of this nature are frequently to be found aldermanic 
trout, fish that to the fly purist must be regarded as sour grapes, 
though amenable to the wiles of the all-round angler. Three 
methods of beguiling them are sufficient to mention as far as lures 
are concerned, but the fisherman must go properly to work, 
exercise due caution, and preserve his sang froid under all circum- 
stances. For instance, it is necessary to take stock of whatever 
opening affords opportunity with an eye to its apparent depth, 
danger-points, and a spot for using the landing-net. The stand- 
ing position on the brink would tend to scare trout in that vicinity, 
as would also the shadows cast by the sun if at one’s rear. A 
motionless attitude should be preserved while fishing, and should 
a big fish be hooked I need hardly say that coolness and judgment 
will be important factors in bringing it to grass. The three modes 
of fishing alluded to are (1) dapping with live fly and maggot, (2) 
using worm, (3) minnow fishing. The best flies include the Oak 
fly found on the boles of oak trees with their heads always pointing 
downward, the Wood fly found on cattle droppings in or close to 
timber, and common bluebottles. But as it is troublesome to 
collect sufficient flies, it is as well to employ a deputy. Or blow 
flies, equally good, can be bred from gentles placed in a tin with 
bran. Gentles can be procured from the butcher, and one or two 
nicked on with the flies give a much more deadly bait than would 
be the flies alone. For worms, the grey sort commonly found in 
gardens are far more killing than brandlings, and 23 inches would 
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be the right length before extension. Live minnows answer best, 
but if used dead they should not be preserved in formalin, which 
all fish fight shy of. Without tedious dissertation upon the 
necessary gear, I may say briefly that the rod should not be less 
than 11 ft. in length, which helps to shorten line and reach out 
farther, and the 14 yard traces are best made of sound grilse gut. 
A successful night fisher once said to the writer, ‘‘ You may hook 
more fish than I ‘with fine tackle, but I will kill more than you 
using strong.’’ He proved right, and his remark applies equally 
well to large pond trout in davlight fishing. Here is a case in 
point. I obtained leave to try a small pond at the corner of a 
demesne, some 60 yards by 30 vards, which the owner considered 
unfishable from weed. It was fed by a tiny rivulet, and during 
the August I fished it was at first glance absolutely coated over 
with water lily, etc. Further examination disclosed one little open . 
space under a spreading oak which slanted over the water and 
whose branches were perilously low. This space was about ten 
vards long by eight yards wide. The depth was from 3 ft. to 6ft. 
I judged that dapping might prove effective, and armed with the 
usual fine gear prepared to sink my dap, a couple of oak flies and 
a gentle on the second hook, when the swirl of a good-sized trout 
dimpled the glassy surface close to the bank. I leant against the 
tree-trunk and dropped in. In very few moments the lure was 
seized and the trout hooked. It felt weighty as it slowly sailed 
away towards the environing weed in a lethargic fashion. I put 
on as much strain as I dared, but might as well have tried to stop 
a motor. The fish calmly entered the weed, and it must have been 
lightly hooked, for the hold gave and I only lost the trout. But 
this gave me tothink. It was plain light tackle would never have 
held, and I had no stronger with me. The following evening, 
mounting a trace of fine salmon gut, I made another essay, using 
the same lure. Slowly sinking and drawing the dap, I perceived 
a dark shadow approaching it, then a yellow gleam as the trout 
turned to take it. There followed a fight for sanctuary, but feeling 
more secure in my stout tackle I gave way but little, and quickly 
had the fish under control and beaten as far as getting to weed 
went. A few turns and he came to net—2lbs. 60z. After a 
pipe to rest the place I tried again. | My dap was taken almost 
at once, but this time the trout made a furious drive for the weeds 
and before I could stop him got in for a couple of yards, then 
jumped high out of water, looking bigger than he really was. 
The strong gut, however, held,*and I lugged him out to play a 
losing game in the clear water. This one scaled 2lbs. 80z. 1 
~had not another touch that evening, and determined to try what 
the worm would do on the next. I tied on a morsel of stick as a 
float and side-switched out under a bough. In a few minutes the 
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stick cocked up on end and disappeared. This was a smaller 
trout and was quickly grassed—1#lbs. I got hold soon after of 
another, a vigorous fish that weeded me, but I got him out as 
before—3 lbs. even. It seemed as if I could not get more than a 
brace at a time, for I had not another bite. The third evening— 
for my first attempt was not worth recording—the proverbial luck 
favoured me. With but short delay a good trout took the dap, 
and I gave him the butt hard to keep him out of the weed-bed. 
The tackle held, and after a few races up and down the open and 
boring about, he was netted, a fine fish of 3lbs. 8oz. I had two 
more that evening, a small one of 1 1b. and a better trout measur- 
ing 19 inches, weight 2lbs. goz. I had further good sport at this 
pond, and the moral is not to try conclusions with ordinary trout 
tackle. For dapping, two small hooks are tied back to back, and 
a pellet of No. 6 shot pinched on a foot above them. This sunk 
mode of fishing is much more effective than dibbling on the sur- 
face, and both flies and gentle will live some time under water. 
Pennell tackle answers best for worm fishing, and the hooks 
should not be too small. Live minnow gear can be had from any 
dealer and the trace requires to be shotted to keep the bait steady ; 
if dead bait, a Stewart tackle answers capitally and no shot is 
needed. The last is fished in same way as worm, save that plenty 
of time must be given when a minnow is attacked. A few yards 
of the reel line, well greased, will, whether fishing worm or 
minnow, keep the line from sinking. Most of these ponds will 
show one or more available openings, and being usually closely 
timbered, it will be noticed that parts sheltered by overspreading 
foliage are unfavourable to weed-growths. Their trout are lazy 
fellows, almost entirely bottom feeders, and being unused to 
combat swift currents they lack the fighting powers of their 
brethren of the streams. Nevertheless, their size and the excite- 
ment attending their capture will recompense many a fisherman 
who in the dog days is not likely to cast a remunerative fly on the 
stale and attenuated waters of our rivers. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


OCTOBER. 


We offer this month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in all 
photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any photo- 
graph sent in, whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 


All entries for the October Competition must be in by October 
31st, 1920. Results of the October Competition will be announced 
in the Christmas issue. No photographs can be returned except under 
special circumstances. 


Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the October competition 
must reach us not later than November 3oth, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for November. 


The name and address of sender and title of picture must be 
written on the back of each photograph. 


In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 


AUGUST COMPETITION. 


Our Prize in the August Competition is divided among the follow- 
ing : Monsieur G. Romdenne, 155, Rue Americaine, Brussels, Belgium, 
and Miss Penrice, 44, Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 


K BROADS. 
Bournemouth. 
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THE END OF A PERFECT DAY ON 
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MDLLE. S. LENGLEN PLAYING IN THE ZOUTE BELGIQUE TOURNAMENT, 
AUGUST, 1920. 


Photograph by Monsieur G. Romdenne, 155, rue Americaine, Brussels. 


AN UNUSUAL STYLE OF HIGH DIVING: THE DIVER FINISHES IN A 
STRAIGHT PLUNGE. 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 
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SHORTHORN STEERS ENJOYING A ‘‘ COOLER.’’ 
Photograph by Miss Barry, Gasthorpe, Attleborough, Norfolk. 


THE FIRST TEAL OF THE SEASON. 


Photograph by Capt. M. Anwyl, Lligwy, Machynlleth, Wales. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


ENGLISHWOMEN’S TASTE, 


HILE lunching at Selfridges to-day, after a busy morning 
round the shops, | got into conversation with an American 
lady on her first visit to London. She had travelled far and 
observed fashions in many countries, so | asked her opinion of the 
way Englishwomen dress. She told me she was disappointed in 
most things except our evening gowns with their draped skirts and 
graceful trains; but when we donned sports clothes no country in 
the world could come up to us. I have, of course, heard the same 
opinion over and over again from foreigners that our sports clothes 
are world-famed, and that an Englishwoman is a true sportswoman. 
Our great trouble seems to be that we never see ourselves as a 
whole. The average Englishwoman ruins a beautiful model gown 
by wearing shoes and stockings that do not match or a hat that 
clashes in the colour scheme. t suppose it is because we do not 
take enough trouble over such details as gloves, veils, our hand- 
bags, and little things that really do matter as much as the big 
things, that we fail. The Frenchwoman, however slender her 
purse may be, has at least one hat to every costume or frock. They 
may not be expensive, but her hats suit her, and she knows how to 
wear them, which is not on the back of her head. We have not got 
the dashing spirit of the Parisenne which carries off the shortness 
of the skirt and the scarcity of the sleeves, and neither has the 
Frenchwoman the sporting instinct with which an Englishwoman 
wears sports clothes with such ease and grace. 

Our men, I have been told, have perfect taste. I myself really 
believe they have more taste than women asa whole. But it is hard 
to say, because in their suits thev cannot go far wrong unless they 
become eccentric and wear red ties with vellow spots, or feminine 
and wear corsets, sins which, | am glad to say, an Englishman 
is seldom guilty of. 
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Sports Costume from Messrs. Whiteleys 
made of Striped Tweed. Price 43 guineas. 


CAMOUFLAGE COSTUMES FOR SPORT. 

Paris is sending us tweeds of very vivid colourings as well as 
artistically blended tweeds. We must, therefore, be very careful 
in our choice. The rather loud checks and stripes in brilliant 
yellows, reds and blues are useful on the moors. A sportswoman 
who shoots or fishes chooses with a practical object clothes that 
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A costume of military appearance, with skirt 
to button back and with breeches worn beneath, 
designed especially for rough walking. Water- 
proof gabardine. 


harmonise with her sur- 
roundings. In Autumn 
Nature clothes herself in 
her loveliest colours. In 
glorious shades of rich red 
browns, in soft greens, 
and golden yellows, and 
the colours of heather, 
dead bracken and fallen 
leaves. The sportswoman 
is wise in clothing herself 
after Nature’s loveliness, 
and such tweeds can be 
had in all the London 
houses. The sports suits 
are very plain and work- 
manlike, the skirts in 
many cases made with 
ample fullness and folded 
at the back or sides ina 
large pleat which can be 
buttoned over or left un- 
fastened for greater width 
when necessary. I have 
seen some very charming 


_ Shooting outfits in the 
} form of short cape coats 


of a plain tweed worn over 
a checked skirt. Whether 
the cape would be a disad- 
vantage or not remains to 
be proved. Some of the 
sports suits are bound 
with leather or suéde 
which makes them strong 
for rough wear, and 
jumpers to match are 
popular. I saw a charm- 


ing jumper and tammie to match, made of a soft brown suéde 
finished with fringes of the same, and small checks of blue suéde 
at the borders, in one of the London shops. 

An ideal suit for rough walking as suggested by one of our 
readers is sketched here, the great advantage being the loose skirt 
worn over breeches which can be unbuttoned down the front and 
fastened back on either side, so giving perfect freedom of move- 


ment to itS wearer. 
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Hats. 

Leather and suéde hats threaten to oust the velour, and when 
trimmed with a twisted cord or waxed ribbon or just a leather strap 
and plain buckle they add greatly to the sportswoman’s outfit. 
Needless to say, a small pull-on hat is essential for every line of 
sport. The great thing is to be able to forget about one’s clothes 
and not let them bother us, and at the same time wear clothes that 
do credit to our appearance. 

Robert Heath’s, of Knightsbridge, are authorities on hats 
for sports wear, and they have a large variety to suit all kinds and 
. conditions of faces. A very useful and becoming model is a 
“*’Tam-O’Shanter ’’ in black waterproof velvet. This shape is 
most comfortable and suitable for any occasion, its price being 
48/6. 

Another charming and exclusive model is a small pull-on hat 
of stitched velvet suitable for the moors. It has a small flexible 
brim which can be worn to suit the wearer, and is lined with a con- 
trasting shade of silk and finished with a Scotch plumage mount. 
This hat is quite waterproof, and will not spot in the rain; it can 
be had in almost any colour for 58/6. 

There is little change in the outline of the Autumn tailor- 
mades. In some cases the waist line is lengthened. They are 
somewhat severe. The coats are still being worn long, and some 
have belts of the same material finished with a small steel buckle. 
Many of the suits have full pleated skirts. | Waistcoats are still 
very fashionable, and Chinese embroidery appears on many, and 
adds a pleasant note to a plain tailor-made for autumn wear. 

Duvetyn is the most popular cloth for tailor-mades. Frieze 
and a new serge, velours and velvet and satin appear occasionally, 
very much embroidered with plenty of fur trimming for ‘‘dressy’”’ 
occasions, but the plain tailor-made which must be severely plain 
is the very smartest for every-day wear in town. Leaf jade or 
emerald green are popular colours, also any unusual shade of red 
may be chosen with certainty of success. Blues are also very much 
in vogue, and nut brown will be worn a great deal this winter. The 
coat and cape alliance is undoubtedly a great success, especially 
when the lining of the cape matches the bindings of the coat and 
covers the wearer’s smart little toque. Pleated capes, three- 
quarter length and very full, are being much worn this autumn. 
A popular example of a pleated cape was set into a round yoke and 
finished with a large collar which could be muffled up round the 
face. Large picture hats are almost ousting the smaller models in 
their rush to the fore. For restaurant wear nothing could be more 


becoming than a large black velvet hat, and they certainly add’ 


beauty to an afternoon frock, however plain it may be. 
The robe-chemise, like the jumper, has come to stay, and no 
garments are so much appreciated by all. The outline of the skirts 
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is less bunching on the hips, but still there is a certain fullness, 
even though it may only be a soft sash of ribbon which has full 
loops and long ends at one or both sides of an otherwise plain 
frock. 


WINTER Furs. 


Eccentric furs will be much in evidence this coming winter. 
Jade green rabbit is trimmed with jet embroidery on a jade green 
velvet background. 

This year dark brown furs wilt be the most fashionable. Sable 
will be worn by those who can afford enormous prices, but for those 
who are less fortunate kolinsky or sable dyed squirrel will be 
equally fashionable. 

Caracul is very popular in Paris, especially the natural grey. 
Monkey fur is used to trim a grey squirrel muff and wrap, and it is 
also used to trim ermine with equal success. <A beautiful wrap coat 
from Paris of seal musquash is trimmed with sable dyed squirrel 
and lined with copper-coloured satin. Another wrap is fashioned 
entirely of mink tails, and although a large price is asked for it it 
will wear for a very long time and not look shabby. 

The London fur stores are showing more cloaks than coats this 
year. A charming example from Redfern’s made in the shape of 
a cloak with a deep pointed cape collar is made of kolinsky. 

Moleskin makes a beautiful cape-coat, and is of the lightest 
weight imaginable, and a cloak of ermine trimmed with any other 
fur is ideal for an evening cloak. There are also a large variety of 
short wraps, skunk being used to great advantage. 

The most coveted fur of any is the silver fox, and it never fails 
to look smart when worn on a dark costume, and is ideal for almost 
any purpose. 


ROUND THE SHOPS, 


For chilly days in the house and garden and for town wear the 
London shops are showing some new designs in woollen and silk 
wear. The popular hand knitted jumper-dresses have proved to 
be quite useless for hard sports wear owing to the fact that the 
stitches become entwined in the heather and bracken, but for the 
links they are ideal. I have seen some beautiful hand knitted 
costumes in beautiful shades of silk, also a cloak in striped silk 
ending in large tassels, but the most charming was a crocheted 
silk dress in a quaint stitch, finished with a corded tassel at the 
waist. 

Velvet will be as greatly worn this winter as last year, especi- 
ally in the form of evening cloaks. Messrs. Liberty have a large 
selection of reversible evening cloaks in velvet and satin in 
beautiful colours. Liberty’s are world-famed for their wonderful 
artistic colourings and beautiful materials. I spent a happy morn- 
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ing revelling in the beauty of one gown after another. Some 
delightful London wraps were made of hand embroidered silk 
georgette in which small squares of white beads and lines of gold 
thread blended with a shell pink georgette lined with a pale blue 
georgette. The borders were trimmed with dark fur which made 
a pleasant contrast to the delicate tones in the material. Liberty’s 
shot satins are exquisite, also their hand painted woven tinsel gauze 
of many colours of which some of their evening gowns are made. 
It is quite impossible to describe these fabrics to advantage, and I 
advise readers to visit Liberty’s and see for themselves. 

Some inexpensive velveteen frocks can be had at John Barkers, 
Kensington, from four guineas. They have a large variety of new 
autumn models in all the latest colours. One charming example 
for five guineas is made in a very rich velveteen, and has a three- 
tier skirt and a swathed belt at the waist finished with elaborate 
embroidery and silk stitching. 

For cheap blouses one could not do better than pay a visit to 
Pontings. They are selling at present a splendid quality shirt 
blouse in ivory white jap silk beautifully tailored in many 
excellent shapes for as small a sum as 16/11 and 18/11. 

I strongly advise a visit to Penberthy’s, Oxford Street, for 
gloves. They have all kinds and conditions, a delightful pair in 
buff suede with gauntlet fringe were lined with green. White 
kid with black and white checked and striped effect on the turn- 
back cuff are very smart for town wear and are quite inexpensive. 

The sportswoman will do well in choosing Jaeger garments of 
pure wool for chilly months. 1 saw some cosy dressing-gowns 
made of pure camel-hair in natural or dved colours, from 63 guineas. 
They have a large variety of of woollen garments such as jumpers, 
sports-coats and scarfs which will keep out the cold if anything 
will in this strange climate. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ee 


BritisH War Docs: THEIR TRAINING AND PsyCHOLoGy. By LIEUTENANT- 
CoLoneL E. H. RicHarpson (Late Commandant of the British War 
Dogs School). London: Skeffington & Son. 

It would have been a deplorable omission had this admirable book 
not been written, for perhaps no one except those who have been inti- 
mately associated with the British War Dogs can fully understand 
the wonderful services which these animals rendered, and it is well that 
justice should be done to the dog. Colonel Richardson has always been 
an enthusiast, and in the war he found his opportunity, though not until 
he had with infinite patience and wonderful control of temper overcome 
the difficulties placed in his way by those in authority who had not 
sufficient intelligence to realise what it is not too much to describe as the 
blessings which were within their reach. His offer of sentry dogs was 
rejected to begin with, and thereupon Colonel Richardson set to work 
to see whether those in command would deign to accept an offer of dogs 
to trace the wounded on the battlefield. The French army was equipped 
with these dogs, attached of course to the Red Cross, of which char- 
acteristically the Germans took no notice. Although both men and dogs 
wore the sacred symbol, ‘‘ they were brutally shot down whenever they 
attempted to carry out their humanitarian work.’’ So Colonel Rich- 
ardson testifies. In the winter of 1916, however, an officer in the Royal 
Artillery wrote to the Colonel expressing a great desire for trained dogs 
to keep up communications between his outposts and the battery during 
heavy bombardment, when telephones are rendered useless and the risk 
to runners is enormous. Many officers had written to the War Office 
asking that dogs should be supplied for several purposes, and at last 
the importur «) had its effect. 

Hers « . onel Richardson found his chance. Of course he set to 
work wii}: enthusiasm, and having made many experiments with a large 
number of diferent dogs, at last discovered two Airedales to carry mes- 
sages homewai!s regularly without a hitch for two miles. From these 
two dogs, ‘olf and Prince, pioneers in the noble service, the huge 
establishment which saved thousands of lives and innumerable mutila- 
tions gradually arose. Canine recruits came from all parts of the 
country, sheep dogs, collies, drovers’ dogs, lurchurs, Irish terriers, 
Welsh terriers, Airedales, and deerhounds. There are no more popular 
dogs than fox terriers, but besides being too small they were too fond 
of play and did not take their work seriously. On the whole Airedales. 
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proved to be the most successful. Colonel Richardson describes the 
keenness with which his four-legged pupils devoted themselves to their 
work. It was most amusing, he says, to watch the indignation and 
contempt with which the efforts of the lesser trained dogs were greeted 
by those who had attained to the first class. They loved their labour, 
the hour of training was eagerly anticipated, and they were always in 
a high state of excitement when led out on to the parade ground. 

‘“ It is instructive and interesting,’ the Colonel writes, ‘‘ to watch 
the growing of conscience, the sense of tight and wrong in the dog 
while under training. As the idea of duty becomes implanted in its 
mind, the uneasiness at stopping at any point en route becomes gradu- 
ally more marked. A promising dog that is beginning to understand 
the high responsibility placed upon it, even if it is tempted to linger, 
will geneially make good by increasing its pace when starting again. 
It is amusing to come across two or three dogs at a point some distance 
from home and watch them unobserved. They are going back with 
their messages, keeping up a steady lop, generally led by the best dog. 
Suddenly something will attract one of them and they may all stop for 
a minute. The dog that knows its work best, however, will not long 
tolerate delay; it soon trots off, then sets the pace at a fast gallop which 
the others are bound to follow.’’ The soldiers were not unnaturally 
inclined to pet and make much of these dogs when on their journeys, 
and this of course delayed them; but the best dogs gradually learnt that 
it was their duty to resist these kindly attentions. 

Very few of Colonel Richardson’s pupils failed to benefit, though 
they attained very varying degrees of excellence. | He describes a 
fierce bull mastiff that had never been off the chain for four years before 
being sent to him, and was for a time untameable, so much so that it 
was decided it would have to be destroyed. Mrs. Richardson pleaded 
for one day more in which to see what she could do. Gradually the 
dog suffered himself to be touched, she unfastened the chain, slipped 
on a lead and led it away. ‘‘ Its gratitude and delight at being treated 
as an ordinary trustworthy dog were unbounded, and when I was 
making a round of inspection later in the day,’’ the Colonel writes, “‘ I 
found the great beast seated at her feet, looking up with adoring eyes 
at his saviour.”’ 

it will be understood that these dogs could get about unobserved 
where a human messenger would have had no chance of escaping 
observation. | Of course they had to be habituated to shell fire, ex- 
plosions, smoke, taught also to cross barbed wire; and their courage 
was unbounded. The Colonel maintains that a sense of right and 
wrong, of conscience in fact, is very strongly developed in dogs, and 
he with his extraordinary knowledge of them scorns the idea that they 
lack reasoning powers. He speaks for instance of a Dandie Dinmont 
belonging to his family who one night went up to one of the bedrooms 
and by his extremely agitated demeanour induced one of the family to 
accompany him downstairs. Here it was found that a lamp had been 
left burning, the wick had in some manner fallen down into the oil so 
that the entire lamp was a mass of flame. The little dog perceived the 
danger and went to warn his friends. 

Some of the achievements of his dogs remain incomprehensible to 
him: ‘‘ How is it,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that the Messenger Dog who has been 
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taken up to the front line through the trenches will choose very often 
to return, by night as well as day, and do so successfully across the 
open country, often with every sort of obstacle in its path? What is ‘t 
that guides him? It cannot be sight, or darkness would be an insuper- 
able hindrance, and the dogs work as well by night as by day. It 
cannot be hearing, nor is it by the sense of scent, as the dog does not 
necessarily choose the same route for its return, even in the doubtful 
and in most cases impossible likelihood of there being any trail.’’ Some- 
times dogs would be taken out by a roundabout route, but would return 
the shortest way, often straight across country. Others chose the 
ionger route back because they thought-—the Colonel has no doubt of 
their motive—they could run quicker on the smooth road unmolested 
by obstacles of any sort. The most experienced dogs generally took 
what they judged to be the easiest route homewards, even though :t 
might be somewhat longer. The Colonel is extraordinarily well read 
in what may be called dog literature, and quotes much from Mr. 
Romanes amongst others. This authority gives an instance of a lady 
staying at an hotel at Mentone, taking a fancy to a dog belonging to 
the proprietor, and carrying it with her by rail to Vienna. Some time 
afterwards it appeared at the hotel at Mentone, having run a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles! It is impossible to do justice to Colonel 
Richardson’s volume, which will ‘delight lovers of dogs, and should by 
no means be neglected by those who do not know what dogs are. 


Mount Music. By E. O. E. SomMERVILLE and Martin Ross. London: 
Longmans & Co. 


It is inconceivable that any book which bears the name of these 
authors on the title page should be otherwise than admirable, and 
‘* Mount Music ’’ contains many of those graphic sketches of Irish 
character and incident which have earned fame for the authors of their 
popular works, the best of which we are proud to remember was first 
published in the pages of this Magazine. But it would be doing in- 
justice to the ‘* Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’’ ‘‘ In Mr. Knox’s 
Country ”’ and ‘‘ All on the Irish Shore,’’ to say that ‘‘ Mount Music ’”’ 
is nearly equal to the best of them. Miss Somerville, who is chiefly 
responsible for this work, though she joins her name with that of her 
cousin, frankly admits one source of weakness, the absence of any 
plot. She speaks of ‘‘ This story, that has not aspired to being a 
story.’’ We are forced into sympathy with Christian Talbot-Lowry 
and her father the Major, ‘‘ conforming beautifully to type, soldier, 
sportsman and loyalist, as had been his ancestors before him.’’ If our 
sentiments vary about Larry Coppinger he is on the whole distinctly 
likeable, and we realise the truth to life of Doctor Mangan, his common- 
place, well-meaning wife, his son Barty and his daughter Tishy. As 
in all Miss Somerville’s books we are taken out hunting, and needless 
to say the spirit of the chase is most vividly brought home to us. But 
there is much less humour in Mount Music than in any other of the 
series, and a great deal too much theological discussion. It is a book 
to be read, but it will not be read with all the pleasure which has been 
derived from its predecessors. 
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CASHMERE: THREE WEEKS IN A HouseE-Boat. By A. PETROCOKINO. 
F.R.G.S. London: Longmans. 


The author states in his Preface that his little book ‘‘ does not 
pretend in any way to be a guide to Cashmere, but just 
what its name implies..” We precisely understand 
what this name does imply, and should have been _ inclined 
to think that it was a guide, for it is indeed not a little 
after the fashion of the conventional Guide Book. It is a some- 
what turgid volume, quite devoid of any lightening humour, deficient in 
the sketches of character which might have been expected from an 
author who goes among comparatively little known people. It is 
seldom that we find even such a little picture as that of the ‘‘ solitary 
spear fisherman, who standing in his small boat, his sunburnt body 
clad only in a loin cloth, motionless with arm and spear upraised, looked 
like a bronze statue, and on this dark, smooth water, the reflection was 
as clear as the object.’’ This little sentence seems to show what the 
author might have done, instead of confining himself to unimaginative 
descriptions of places. The photographs are remarkably good, with 
very few exceptions, and admirably reproduced, as is always the case 
with books issued by this firm. The thick paper, moreover, is such as 
is seldom seen in contemporary books, but to speak frankly Mr. 
Petrocokino has missed his opportunity. 


THe Royat Mart ‘‘ War Book.’’ By H. W. Lestie. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. net. 


There is no doubt, of course, that the great merchant services 
played a tremendous and vital part in the war and that the great 
steamship lines vied with each other in lending the greatest possible 
assistance to the Navy proper. 

Here we have an excellent account of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet’s record. So consistent has this record been that the author 
has been obliged to point out in his preface that ‘‘ some incidents, 
interesting in themselves,’’ have of necessity been omitted ‘‘ owing to 
a similar episode having already been described in detail.’’ And we 
can easily guess what kind of incidents these were. The high 
standard of conduct in the mercantile marine was constant : there were 
no exceptions; there were no deviations. 

There are several most interesting chapters, amongst which we 
consider those on the Aragon, the Alcantara, and German espionage, 
deserve special remark. The first describes the adventures of this ill- 
famed and ill-fated ship. The Aragon received as much censure from 
those who bore the brunt of the fighting on the peninsula as the ‘‘ base- 
wallahs ’’ did in France. Whether the hearsay reports which were 
rife in England after the Dardanelles disaster were true, will probably 
never be “‘ officially ’’ discovered. However, the fact remains that the 
Aragon had an unhappy reputation when it was the H.Q. Naval Trans- 
port and G.H.Q. Army at Mudros, and through no possible fault of the 
R.M.S.P. commander. 

The desperate fight which the Alcantara put up will surely be 
handed down for generations as an example, if they need such, to the 
Mercantile Marine. The German raider Grief, disguised in every 
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possible way as a Norwegian vessel, suddenly fell upon the Alcantara 
and at a close range dropped her hinged gun-posts and opened fire. 
A fierce battle ensued, but in the end both ships eventually became 
hors de combat. The British ship sank, but the German vessel, 
although abandoned, remained afloat. She was packed with com- 
pressed cork ! 

The chapter dealing with enemy espionage is remarkable in show- 
ing to what lengths the German propaganda went in order to destroy 
the prestige of the British mercantile service in neutral countries. 
They were so childish that the R.M.S.P. Co. did not take the trouble 
to confute the stories concerning their own line. It is interesting to 
note that in November, 1917, the Darro carried 35 tons of British 
books and pamphlets, all propaganda! And yet we seem to remember 
the time when the papers were loud in their outcry against the feeble- 
ness of our work in this direction as compared with the enemy activities. 
But perhaps the outcry was “ inspired.’’ We wonder ! 


SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING. By JoHn CASWELL. 

Appleton & Co., New York and London. 

Colonel Caswell, the author of this book, late Major, Ordnance 
Department, formerly Chief Ordnance Officer and Inspector-General 
of Small Arms Practice, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, may be 
described as both a theoretical and more particularly a practical sports- 
man, and to master what he has to teach about rifles and rifle shooting 
is to obtain an extensive view of the subject which it may be said leaves 
comparatively little of importance to be learned. |The Colonel has 
something to say about the construction of the weapon of which he 
treats, but as the title implies, it is with sport that he chiefly deals. 
Since motoring has become common, multitudes of people who are 
absolutely devoid of mechanical knowledge have graduated, if not as 
masters of the subject, at least as very competent practitioners. Many 
readers of this book will doubtless realise the significance of what is 
said about muzzle velocity, foot pounds of energy, and other technical 
details, but the majority of students will probably be more interested 
in what the author has to say about the shooting of big game. 

For anyone bent upon an excursion to obtain the wildest of wild 
sport it would be difficult to find a more valuable guide than Colonel 
Caswell. When game charges, he remarks, a head shot will be gener- 
ally required, the distance is usually short, not over fifty yards, and he 
certainly does not overstate the requirement when he observes that ‘‘ a 
reasonable amount of accuracy is needed in the weapon to place a shot 
under the strain of excitement in or near a vital point at that Ccistance.’’ 
This is a very sufficient reason why it is essential to be suitably armed. 
Colonel Caswell helps the novice (and indeed the experienced sportsman 
may derive useful hints from the treatise), how to choose the rifle in 
the first place, and to use it in the second. He tells the story of a 
competitor in the National Rifle Association to whom a coloured boy, 
watching the proceeding, remarked *‘ De muzzle of your rifle was sure 
moving some. I done think you was trying to wind up a clock wid it.”’ 
Obviously that was not the way to hit the target! |The Colonel’s 
advice is to look at the objective, bring the rifle up into line, look 
through the rear sight, and put the front sight where you want it; 
and he cautions the student not to hesitate or try for a second alignment 
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unless he puts the gun down from his shoulder. ‘‘ Game will not stand 
still indefinitely,’’ he points out. In order to grow accustomed to the 
action of aiming he considers it a good plan to have a rifle in one’s 
bedroom and a small target fixed to the wall some 15 feet away. Every 
morning and evening the rifle may be put on the mark and held there 
while the trigger is pulled. Five minutes a day, he says, spent thus 
will greatly improve one’s hold. Like all good sportsmen he denounces 
the taking of long chances, which are almost certain, unless the animal 
is missed, to result in ‘‘ wounding some poor brute because the shooter 
was too lazy or too ignorant to try to get closer.’’ In his opinion 300 
yards should be the maximum range for a shot on the plains in the open. 

One novel and extremely valuable addition to the book is a series 
of diagrams of the side view of the various game animals, deer, moose, 
lion, bear, eland, hippopotamus, rhinoceros and elephant, showing the 
vital spots. The animal is pictured with a white circle indicating 
where if possible the bullet should be placed. In his long experience 
he has never known an animal to go down instantaneously and stay 
down unless hit in brain or spine. Big game shooters appear to differ 
widely as to the habits of the rhinoceros, some maintaining that these 
creatures will seldom charge unless wounded. This is not Colonel 
Caswell’s experience. A small cow rhino once charged five times 
through his safari line and back. Once he was invited to see a baby 
rhino, alleged to be quite tame; presently it hove in sight, the attendant 
boy feeding it with some grass and leaves and guiding it with a 
light switch. When the animal came within sight of Colonel Caswell 
and his friend it charged viciously, first at one and then at another. 
This baby weighed some 600 Ib. and had horns three or four inches long. 
The visitors speedily climbed up the fence posts of an ostrich corral, 
and shouted for their host, who was a little way off attending to his 
business, and who seems to have made a good story of his guests 
perched on the posts, being picked in the rear by the beaks of inquiring 
ostriches and charged in front by the stalwart baby rhino. There is 
yet another story of one of these beasts who charged a tent at night 
without any provocation. Colonel Caswell feared that the friend who 
had occupied it must have been killed, went to examine the wreckage, 
and found heavy smears of red which in the dim light he took for blood ; 
his friend, however, had not been at home, and the blotches of sticky 
red were the remains of a box of strawberry jam placed under the cot 
for safe keeping from the tent boys. [Illustrations and diagrams eluci- 
date the work, and it may be hoped that enough has been said to 
recommend it to the attention of sportsmen. 
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AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN. 


To the Editor, BapMINToN MaGaAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—In enclosing you a copy of Field Marshal Earl Haig’s 
letter of Appeal to British Sportsmen asking them to assist him in rais- 
ing funds for the Officers’ Association, I have pleasure in informing 
you that Messrs. Burroughes & Watts, the well-known billiard table 
manufacturers, have made a very generous offer to his Lordship, which 
he has accepted. 

The offer is one of their standard tables value 300 GUINEAS AS A 
First PrizE—a finest quality West of England Billiard Cloth as a 
second prize, and a set of very best match ivory Billiard Balls as a 
third prize. 

The above prizes are to be competed for amongst the registered 
Clubs of the United Kingdom. The entrance fee is £5 5s. for each 
club, which amount, without any deduction, will be credited to the 
‘* Officers’ Association.’’ Competitions must take place between 
October 1st and December 31st, 1920. 

Each Club must keep a record of all large breaks made on their 
own tables, such record to be certified as correct by a responsible officer 
of the Club, and the figures sent to me not later than January 13th, 
1921. 

The six players making the highest breaks from all entered clubs 
will be invite1 to London to play off for the three prizes. 

These final matches will be played in London on a standard table 
conforming to the requirements of the Billiards Association and Control 
Council and with ivory balls. 

In order to ensure the interest and sympathy of clubs who perhaps 
do not possess a player above the average merit, a consolation prize 
is offered consisting of a set of Burroughes & Watts Steel Vacuum 
Cushions, value £65, to be won by the player making a break nearest 
to a figure to be chosen and sealed in an envelope by Field Marshal 
Earl Haig. 

Amateurs only, as defined by the Billiards Association and Control 
Council, will be eligible to compete. 

No player can represent more than one Club. 

Every Competitor must have been a bona fide member of the Club 
he is playing for on August rst, 1920. 

Should any dispute arise it will be referred to a referee to be 
appointed by the Billiards Association and Control Council, whose 
decision in all cases shall be final. 

It is hoped that Field Marshal Earl Haig will personally present 
the prizes to the winners, who will accept them on behalf of their 
respective Clubs. 

Each of the six competitors in London will be presented with a 
handsome cue and case, suitably engraved. 
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The above is a simple scheme which should appeal to lovers of 
the sport of billiards. Earl Haig will be greatly obliged if you will 
bring it before your Committee at the earliest possible date, and he 
desires to point out that by entering, your Club is not only assisting 
in a most deserving cause, but it is possible that a Billiard Table of the 
highest quality may become the property of your Club at so low a 
cost as five guineas. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. E. ATTENBoROuGH, Capt. 


To the Editor, THe BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—The country remembers the grand response which sports- 
men made in the War to the appeal for fighting men. 

Whole battalions were raised for foreign service. Men normally 
beyond the military age abandoned lifelong interests in the turf, the 
hunting and playing fields, and devoted themselves to public duties of 
every kind. 

The gifts of character which upheld us through the War were 
inculcated in the field of Sport. Sport taught us the willing discipline, 
the team work, the esprit de corps which enabled the ‘‘ raw ’’ volunteer 
to fight like a veteran. 

Thousands of men who held His Majesty’s Commission, many of 
them men who earned the highest honours for gallantry, many of them 
men whose wounds have disabled them for life, are in hard case. 
Pensions are small and families are suffering, at best a lowered 
standard of life, at worst something very near starvation. 

Others again have lost five vital years of their career, and 
sacrificed together with their training the earning capacity which, but 
for the War, they had a right to count upon. 

These sacrifices have been made for you, and it is for these men 
and their families and for the widows and children of the fallen that 
I ask your ungrudging help. 

Surely all sportsmen will respond to this further appeal, a neces- 
sary sequel and counterpart of the appeal to serve. 

I want you to realize that there are to-day 33,000 disabled officers, 
10,000 officers’ widows, 8,000 officers’ orphans, 15,000 children of 
disabled officers, and 25,000 unemployed officers who are still paying 
the penalty of War. 

To Sportsmen and the world of Sport I therefore turn most 
naturally for help in the discharge of this last, most difficult, but by 
no means least urgent or important of our War duties. 

Can we allow the ex-officer, his wife and his children to be 
penalised for the services he rendered to his country ? 

Since peace came he has been carrying more than his due weight; 
we must correct the handicap. 

Yours faithfully, 
Haic, F.M. 
48, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. 
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SUNDAY TENNIS. 


To the Editor of the Bapminton Magazine. 

Sir,—Should club tennis be allowed on Sunday? It is an old ques- 
tion and an old grievance, but at no better time could it be revived than 
when we have lost every international honour of the game, and, the 
strange anomaly exists that while tennis grows in popularity its standard 
of play deteriorates. 

The subject should be approached without raising the really irre- 
levant argument of a citizen’s duties upon the seventh day. It is 
admitted now that denying a particular form of exercise to young 
people who want it will not force them into a church. They will find 
what they want elsewhere, and in the recognition of this fact the battle 
was won for golf and many other pastimes once tabooed. Yet the 
majority of tennis clubs are still closed on Sundays. This, despite the 
fact that there are no objections to tennis as a game either socially o1 
in its influence on character. 

Apart from the question of our lost supremacy it seems only 
common justice to lift this embargo. Many people are debarred owing 
to business exactions from indulging in evening tennis, and Saturday 
afternoon is their only opportunity. What happens? They enter a 
club only to find that the over-crowded state of the courts permits them 
to play for two hours and ‘“‘ sit out ’’ for four. The majority have been 
sitting in an office daily during the week and feel a real impulse towards 
physical movement, and the forced inaction does them active harm. 
In some cases it creates a strong hostility against the well meaning, 
if mistaken, authors of these regulations which they would not other- 
wise feel; and it also robs the game of many a promising player who 
abandons it for golf or some less restricted pastime. 

The conclusions drawn from the depressing results of the last All 
England meeting and the competition for the Davis Cup were that 
more practice was needed. We know that “‘ cracks ’’ play nearly every 
day and all the year round. Our summer weather is not notorious for 
its beneficial effects upon grass courts and one surmises that the oppor- 
tunities it does offer should be grasped. Tennis is a game where youth 
is not absolutely vital. A certain maturity is needed; and men and 
women who have never handled a racket in their school days have an 
excellent chance to excel. A full day’s play in each week would double 
the practice time of thousands of our less advanced players. 

Yours, etc., 
B. SmiTH. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


LIGHT ROACH RODS. 


T is a queer thing, but in regard to rods and tackle the ardent angler 

is never satisfied. No matter how much he may possess, the sight of 
some new and desirable thing in the hand of a fellow fisherman at once 
arouses his desire to purchase such another reel, or fly-box, or oil-bottle, 
or whatever it be. That of course is why tackle-makers, while obvi- 
ously flourishing, plead present inability to cope with the deluge of 
orders that sweeps upon them. My own latest enthusiasm is a little 
roach rod which a friend showed to me the other day, a delightful little 
weapon about twelve feet long, which weighs something infinitesimal 
and is yet as stiff in its action as the perfect roach rod should be, with 
just that ‘‘ kick ’’’ in the top that enables the fisherman to combine 
quickness and gentleness in the strike. A happy marriage of split cane 
and hollow white cane in the top joint brings that about. No fishing 
rod material is so quick in action as split cane (except, perhaps, tubular 
steel), and no material on the other hand is so rigid for its weight as 
hollow white cane. A combination of the two, therefore, produces 
exactly what is wanted for roach-fishing. Personally I prefer a roach 
rod to be longer than 12 ft., say 14 ft. or even 16 ft., because one often 
wants to fish in quite deep water and it is useful to have a few feet of 
rod to spare when it comes to drawing a hooked fish over the net, or 
for reaching a swim some distance out from the bank. But the action 
should be exactly that possessed by the little rod described. The 
trouble, of course, in the longer rods is to keep the weight down. To 
ensure stiffness in a hollow cane rod the taper must be considerable, 
and a 16 ft. rod needs rather a fat butt, and that means more weight. 

I tried the experiment once of stiffening a rod with light adhesive 
tape, wound on in criss-cross fashion. The rod was made of Spanish 
reed, which is very light, but in long sections not quite stiff enough for 
my taste. On the whole I was gratified by the result of the winding, 
which certainly stiffened the rod appreciably without much increasing . 
the weight. The only trouble was the look of the work when done, but 
that was more the fault of the worker than of the method. The system 
is, I believe, much employed in France, where the rubanée roach rod 
made of reed is used by many anglers. _ Insistence on the quality of 
lightness in a rod may seem unnecessary to some enthusiasts, but | am 
sure the quality is important, not only to save fatigue in the angler’s 
arm, but also to enable him to handle his fish with greater delicacy. 
The gut used on roach hooks is usually of the finest grade procurable 
and it is essential to play a hooked fish with the utmost care. Still more 
is a sensitive touch required when one uses single hair, which is very 
uncertain stuff. It will behave all right so long as one ‘‘ humours ”’ it, 
but sudden pressure or shock due to forgetfulness or carelessness will 
probably mean disaster. On the whole I think hair is less dependable 
than even 5x gut, but it has the great advantage of not fraying and a 
hook-link may be as sound after catching twenty fish as it was when one 
began. 
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THE FINEST LINE. 


Some twenty years ago I was lucky enough to procure, from a 
small tackle shop in London, two or three roach lines which were abso- 
lutely perfect for delicate fishing. They were the finest dressed lines I 
have ever seen, no thicker than cotton, with a beautiful surface. They 
lasted me for some years, but are now, alas, all used up, and I have 
never succeeded in finding anything exactly like them since. I suspect 
that they were American, and it may be that they were too fine for 
general popularity and so dropped out of currency. Certainly they were 
not strong and were no good for ‘‘ pulley hauley’’’ work. But they 
were eminently suitable for roach fishing and well matched with fine- 
drawn gut or single hair. I consider a dressed line much better than 
an undressed one, as it is more manageable. It does not obey the 
wind so slavishly, it does not get caught up round the top of the rod 
so easily, and it runs far more smoothly through the rings. This last 
quality is important, because the more easily the line runs out the better 
can you keep in touch with a fish, and the more readily can you get light 
float tackle out to a distant swim. With those old lines I could with- 
out difficulty cast ‘‘ from the coil ’’ a float which only carried two or 
three shot as much as fifteen or twenty yards. With a thin undressed 
line, one soon gets bad tangles if one tries long-distance casting from 
the coil, and casting from the reel is not easy with a roach rod, even if 
you have a reel which will cast so light a weight—there are only two or 
three patterns, to my knowledge, which will really do so, and they are 
costly things. Lastly, a dressed line floats far better than an undressed. 
You can anoint it with some dry-fly preparation and double the comfort 
of your fishing. For long-distance work in shallow waters a floating 
line is almost essential. 


GROUND BAIT AND OTHER THINGS. 


In old careless days, ground bait was not a problem. So many 
loaves broken up and soaked, so much bran kneaded with them into a 
fairly stiff pudding—and there you were. But now the formidable word 
economics is to be found in all household dictionaries. The quartern 
loaf is fast becoming an expensive luxury, and it seems no longer feasi- 
ble or right to use much bread for ground-bait unless it is definitely 
going to produce an equivalent o1 greater amount of food in the shape 
of fish. As a matter of fact, from October onwards, a day’s roach fish- 
ing in favourable conditions and on fairly well stocked waters ought 
certainly to do this. Five or six pounds of fish is no unusual bag, and 
you may easily double it with luck. Not every angler’s household, un- 
fortunately, cares for coarse fish as food, but I never yet found any diffi- 
culty in disposing of a catch to somebody’s genuine advantage. People 
who do like freshwater fish like them very much. And others may learn 
to like them; it is largely a question of skilful cooking. The pamphlet 
on fish cookery which was issued by the Freshwater Fish: Committee 
during the war should be in the possession of all anglers who want to 
make the most of what they catch. Copies can no doubt still be ob- 
tained from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, at 43, Parliament 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

To return, however, to the ground-bait question. A certain amount 
of bread is necessary for our fishing, because it is on the whole the best 
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of all hook-baits, used either in the form of crust or paste. But we can 
certainly do with less than we used of old. I think we were often too 
lavish in our ground-baiting then, sometimes giving the fish so much 
that they become glutted. The object of ground-bait after all is to 
make them hungry rather than to feed them, so that they may be 
eagerly on the look-out for such morsels as conceal hooks. Some ot 
the best days I have had with roach have been enjoyed with compara- 
tively little outlay of ground-bait, but that little employed to the bes: 
advantage. 


THE BEST OF HOOK-BAITS. 


Nowadays the best plan seems to me to reserve what bread can be 
spared—old crusts, scraps from the table, ‘‘ fag-ends ’’ of loaves and 
so on—for the actual fishing. Soak it all thoroughly and then work it 
up into a fairly stiff ball with as much bran as it will absorb. So mixed, 
it makes what is to my mind the very best hook-bait there is. And it 
has the advantage of serving as ground-bait at the same time. Put a 
good big piece on the hook and as it passes down the swim fragments 
flake away from it and attract the fish, which proceed by a natural pro- 
cess from the less to the greater. Once they are thoroughly ‘‘ on ’’ the 
float goes under at every swim and sport is very brisk. The trouble of 
course is that one generally has to renew the bait every time the float 
and line are lifted from the water, and that necessity does not commend 
itself to the more contemplative of the brethren, what time the fish are 
contemplative too. But it pays to give oneself this extra trouble, I am 
sure of that. And if, after a fair trial, it proves that the fish will not 
feed as the float travels its repeated journey, and one wants to rest, one 
can make the bait a bit stiffer by adding a little white paste to it, and try 
what is called ‘‘ tight corking,’’ that is to say resting the rod on pegs or 
rushes and adjusting the float so that the bait just lies on the bottom. 
Roach will sometimes take a bait so disposed when they will not look 
at it if it is in motion. 

Fishing with a mixture of bread and bran on the hook means, as | 
hope has been made clear, a constant ground-baiting of a swim, albeit 
in small doses. But it is desirable to do some ground-baiting of a more 
definite kind as well, and for this purpose almost any compost of more 
or less farinaceous nature will serve. A mixture of bran and toppings 
does very well, provided you can get it to the bottom where you want it. 
In a strong or deep stream it may not sink well enough without assist- 
ance to reach the desired spot, but in slack water it gets to the bottom 
all right and also spreads well when thrown in handfuls, which is an 
advantage. Ina stream you can help matters by tying a handful or two 
in flimsy paper bags which you weight with good big stones. Make a 
small hole or two in the bags, so that they will not act as balloons, and 
they will go swiftly to the bottom, where they will gradually disintegrate 
and yield their contents to the fish. I fancy that the white paper is in 
itself some attraction to roach, exciting their curiosity. An attractive 
plan, which I mean to try, would be to sink scraps of bread, bran, 
potatoes, etc.—kitchen waste generally—in a small piece of net tied to 
the end of a string. This device is used by many sea anglers and is 
very successful. In the sea, of course, fish offal is used as the ground- 
bait, but in rivers kitchen scraps would do better. 
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There are many other kinds of roach bait besides bread paste and 
mixed bread and bran. Stewed wheat, swollen till it just cracks, is very 
good, and a few grains thrown in loose during fishing help to bait the 
swim. Pearl barley, also swelled by cooking, serves at times. Bread 
crust, soaked and cut into small cubes, is preferred by some anglers to 
anything else. Others use practically nothing but gentles in the colder 
months. When the water is coloured worms are very good. It is not, 
therefore, difficult to have one or two alternative baits ready in case the 
fish are particular. Personally, I always like to have a bag of worms 
with me, because baiting a roach swim often attracts perch too, though 
they attend rather with a view of snapping up small outliers of the roach 
shoals than from any interest in ground-bait. Three or four perch add 
materially to the value of a day’s catch, because they are really excellent 
on the table. Broiled in their jackets, perch are as good to eat as any 
fish we have, especially after the night frosts of autumn have begun. 


SUNDRIES. 


Roach fishers vary much in their taste for floats. Cork. goose or 
swan quill, porcupine quill, reed—floats are made of many materials. 
Personally, I like a quill as well as anything, but it must have a red or 
black tip, red being I think the better. A white tip is in theory a visible 
enough object, but in practice it is not so satisfactory, being so often 
but a vague something among dazzling points of light when the sun is 
on the water. A red or black tip is much easier to see, and it shows a 
gentle bite much better. Often a roach will not take the float right 
under, but merely depress it somewhat in the water. Such an indica- 
tion is enough to warrant a strike—if you see it. With a white-tipped 
float you may not see it. Hooks for roach should be fine in the wire 
and very sharp. For paste or ground-bait I rather like them to have a 
round bend, for other baits perhaps the Limerick style is better. A 
plummet is a necessity, because the depth has to be accurately gauged. 
It is well to have the bait within one or two inches of the bottom, 
especially at the end of the swim. A duster, a linen or canvas bag for 
ground-bait, a light long-handled landing-net, and something com- 
fortable on which to sit—these are other necessaries. For the rest, on 
a fine October day, with a crisp air at morning and evening and a 
pleasant warmth at mid-day, with the woods -assuming their autumn 
glory, and the roach feeding heartily, this sport is worthy of all the 
praise that its devotees bestow upon it. 
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GCOLFiwe were s 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


HE hope which we expressed last month that a clearer definition of 

what is an amateur and what a professional, would soon be forth- 
coming from the Rules of Golf Committee, has now been fulfilled, and 
on considering the resolution, just as in relation to the vexed question 
of the stymie, on which finding we commented in our August number, 
we cannot help thinking that the Committee has again shown a reluct- 
ance to deal boldly with the so-called amateur who really lives by golf in 
one phase or another. _It is true that the Committee has reserved the 
right ‘‘ to declare ineligible to compete in any amateur tournament 
under its jurisdiction any amateur, who in its opinion, because of his 
skill at the game, has acted in a manner detrimental to the best interests 
and spirit of the game,’’ yet it is inevitable that any blue-pencilling 
which may take place under such a vague and wide ruling will, however 
justifiable, be apt to be called invidious by the sufferer and cause much 
outcry. 

In the same number we also indicated that all the legislation that 
was further required to-day was a section dealing with the reinstatement 
of professionals who had emerged from the amateur ranks and wished 
to re-enter them, and this we are pleased to find has also 
been dealt with, and satisfactorily ; inasmuch that as it would be impos- 
sible to frame hard and fast rules, it has been laid down that each case 
will be considered on its merits under certain guiding principles which 
we need not elaborate, as in the hands of this Committee, any applicant 
for reinstatement may rest assured that he will receive just, even 
generous treatment. 

On the whole, while we stand for conserving the old and best tradi- 
tions of the game, to the extent of having been labelled reactionary, we 
cannot help thinking that, while we uphold and pray for a continuance 
of the existence of the conservative spirit which enshrouds St. Andrew’s, 
when the Committee decides to legislate it might show a little more 
courage. Half measures in anything are always productive of future 
trouble, and having accepted the responsibilities of the position, the 
Committee should act up-to them more definitely, in the consciousness 
that every true golfer realises the debt that we owe them. 

It is common knowledge that there are certain individuals playing 
as amateurs, who are subsidised by various tradespeople, and it was 
this that we had in mind, when, in the best interests of the game, we, 
some months ago, urged the Committee to look closely into the matter. 

It may be—and we rather fancy it is—that the powers that be have 
thrown out this somewhat vague hint to these gentry in order to give 
them a chance to mend their ways and avoid future unpleasantness, but, 
as we have stated above, they might well have been a little more clear. | 
We confess to some astonishment on reading that a member of the 
Committee had stated in an interview that this ‘‘ Note ’’ was framed in 
these terms at the request of the United States delegates, in order to 
safeguard them against certain amateur problems which do not perplex 
us on this side of the Atlantic. Yet we venture to think that, under 
this head, our own problems, vary though they may in form, are in 
reality quite similar and simply amount to this, that we also have indi- 
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duals earning their living by playing golf, who still wish to be rated as 
amateurs. Andrew Kirkaldy’s dictum, quoted last month, still seems 
to us to sum up the situation fairly accurately, and it is a pity that the 
Committee has not dealt more definitely with the problem now, as they 
most certainly will require to in the near future. 

Reverting to the Committee’s ruling, or rather, recommendation 
regarding the stymie, it would appear that this has not exactly been 
received in the United States golfing circles with acclamation, nor even 
with moderate approval, and it would further seem that regret is general 
that a clear and definite rule was not passed. As the retention of the 
stymie has—and we think quite properly—been decided upon for this 
country, then the same ruling ought to be made applicable to any country 
which still recognises the Rules of Golf Committee at St. Andrews. 
While appreciating the desire of the Committee to meet the views of the 
U.S. delegates and to assist them, it is merely confusing matters to 
tell them, as it did, practically to do as they like. If the Committee 
holds a decided opinion on any point of golf, it should express it. We 
have for some time felt that America will ultimately break away from 
St. Andrews in these matters and this attitude certainly encourages 
them to do so. 

As these lines must be in the hands of the printer before the result 
of the American Amateur Open Championship is known, we must hold 
over any comment until next month, but we cannot feel at all sanguine 
about the possibility of the success of any of our four representatives, 
even though we must confess that four better British amateurs could 
hardly have been selected than Messrs. Tolley, Wethered, Armour and 
Lord Charles Hope. Of the quartette, Mr. Armour will have the 
advantage of nearly two months’ previous residence in the States, and 
the consequent benefit of having had a reasonable chance to become 
acclimatised, but still we are not hopeful despite the brilliant perform- 
ance of Ray and Vardon. It must be remembered that the best of our 
British professionals are to-day distinctly in a class by themselves as 
compared to our best amateurs, while in the United States, on the other 
hand, there is little to choose between the best amateur and professional 
players, and that this should be so is quite obvious to anyone con- 
versant with life in the States. As to picking the probable winner, we 
have little data that would enable us even to guess. 

The Irish Amateur Open Championship—played this year over Port- 
marnock—of which the result will also be known after this is written, 
has, as might have been expected in the present state of that unhappy 
country, drawn a relatively poor entry : mostly members of Irish clubs. 
Amongst the daring few who are crossing is Mr. Bretherton, the present 
holder, who won the title last year at Portrush. 

A Scottish Amateur Championship of sorts has been held at Glen- 
eagles, resulting in a win for that fine golfer, Mr. Gordon Lockhart, 
who is probably the best performer north of Tweed to-day, and we are 
now promised a Welsh Amateur Open Championship next year. 

The big open professional tournament, with its huge prize money, 
held this year at Gleneagles is, we hear, likely to become a permanent 
fixture, so that next year should find amateurs and professionals busier 
than ever. 

The dates for the 1921 Amateur and Professional Championships 
will be fixed this month. 
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AVE ATQUE VALE. 


Hats off to Mr. ‘‘ Plum’’ Warner on his great achievement. He 
must be a happy man to retire under such glowing circumstances, if, 
indeed, a cricketer can ever be glad to retire. It has been a great 
season, with a great close. 

It would have been eminently unjust had Lancashire won the Cham- 
pionship through Middlesex being defeated by Surrey in that last match, 
for reasons which are obvious to all followers of County fortunes and 
which need not therefore be reiterated here. There is no doubt what- 
ever, that the system now in vogue of determining the Championship 
should be altered by next season, and very little that it will be. 


A MAN TO WATCH. 


Though Middlesex thoroughly deserved their Championship, they 
were really remarkably lucky to win the match that gave it to them, and 
it was Surrey’s failure rather than their own success that brought about 
the result. The one outstanding figure in the game—bar ‘‘ Plum,”’ of 
course—was the young Middlesex amateur G. T. S. Stevens, who made 
an isolated but indispensable effort in the first innings to force the pace, 
and to whose 53, and 5 wickets for 61, the Middlesex victory was very 
largely due. This young player shows enormous promise and no small 
measure of achievement. Few first-class cricketers can say that they 
played for the Gentlemen versus the Players while still at school! His 
race with J. W. H. T. Douglas, too, to top the list of Amateur batting 
averages for the season, is worthy of attention. 


NOT POPULAR. 


The Olympic Games have come and gone without having been so 
much as noticed by the majority of sportsmen. Doubtless this is partly 
due to the fact that they were held in a foreign country; but much 
more so to the conviction widely held that these large International 
meetings are a mistake. They do little to further the interests of sport, 
and have no beneficial effect on the sporting relations of one country 
with another. Entirely otherwise. That they are not popular is evident 


from the lack of support forthcoming to the appeal made for financial 
aid. 


PROFESSIONALISM. 


As a rule we devote little attention to the professional side of sport, 
but amateur and professional are so inextricably connected as to make a 
hard and fast rule impossible. Indeed, in the games of golf 
and cricket, to take two examples, professionalism seems some- 
how or other to have retained the attractions nowadays usually 
confined to their amateur devotees. This is probably due to 
the fact that there is greater intercourse in these sports 
between both classes of players than in most other games, and 
that professionalism has therefore not become contaminated with the 
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less enviable characteristics which mark its existence elsewhere. The 
appearance of bookies on the golf-course, however, is an ominous sign 
indeed, and if allowed to continue unchecked must mark the beginning 
of the end. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Mr. Richard Clapham’s article on the Modern Foxhound—the first 
article in this number—lays itself open to controversy. We shall be 
glad to receive the personal opinions of our readers on this subject, 
and we will publish a selection of these next month if they prove—as 
they certainly should—interesting. 


NEXT MONTH. 


Next month’s issue—November—will be a Golfing Number, with 
various interesting articles on Golf, a fine golfing story, and the history 
of the making of a golf ball. In addition we shall publish the first of a 
series of articles by Lord Walsingham on his salmon fishing in n Norway. 
The Motor Shows will also be fully dealt with. 


AN APPEAL TO ALL SPORTSMEN. 


We have received a letter from Earl Haig, asking for the support 
of all sportsmen in his endeavour to rehabilitate all ex-officers in 
civilian posts. We print his letter in full elsewhere, but would add here 
that his efforts have, needless to say, our fullest support. This appeal 
will in the natural course of events reach many sportsmen who them- 
selves threw up their jobs to fight but who have since resumed their old 
or other occupations as civilians. It is from them quite as much as 
from the mote elderly who had perforce to stay behind and had no 
chance to take part in the great game, that the promoters of the scheme 
hope for support, for the more fortunate should do all in their power to 
help their less fortunate late comrades in arms. 


ROAD-HOGS. 


Anyone whose business or recreation takes him along our high- 
roads in a car must marvel at the stupidity—it is far too mild a word 
—of an alarming number of drivers whom he encounters by the way. 
‘.ecelerating to overtake another vehicle on corners; overtaking 
at a time when a vehicle is passing in the other direction, thus causing 
three conveyances to come abreast on what is perhaps a comparatively 
narrow road; general rashness and lack of caution or common-sense 
in villages and at cross-roads; these and many other dangerous prac- 
tices are far too common. The ‘“‘ road-hog’’’ has always been a 
menace since automobiles first made their appearance on our roads. 
It is not that they are a danger to themselves; that would be a fact 
involving, in the case of accidents, nothing but ‘richly deserved injury. 
But the plain fact is that those who refuse to observe due care on the 
roads imperil not only themselves, but everyone else who shares (!) 
the roads with them. No matter how careful one is, one’s life is at 
the mercy of these thoughtless people. 

Since writing this comes the welcome news of change in the police 
policy. It is, of course, long overdue. 


: 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


A 


NO EGUINE IDOL.”’ 


HUS far in the season the ‘‘ equine idol ’’ to whom we referred a 

few months ago has not been discovered. There is no favourite 
horse whom racegoers can cheer when he comes out to canter to the 
post, nor is it easy to perceive whence one is likely to come. Diadem 
has suffered three defeats this season, two of the first stakes she has 
secured have been by the simple process of walking-over, and she has 
not yained much credit by victories in which she has been followed home 
by Dissolved, Tetrameter and Valescure. This has not made for en- 
hanced popularity. What has happened since I wrote last, forcibly con- 
firms the impression that the three-year-olds are an exceptionally mod- 
erate lot. A few of them may have brilliant speed. Major McCalmont’s 
Tetratema does not appear to have lost any of his capacity for galloping 
over a short course; but our ‘‘ equine idol ’’ must not have pronounced 
limitations. It is impossible to grow enthusiastic over the classic colts 
and fillies. Tetratema stayed the mile in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
but he has not shown himself able to do so against others than those of 
his own age, and in the Eclipse Stakes, a mile and a quarter, he came 
out the inferior not only of Buchan, but of his contemporaries, Silvern 
and Allenby. To the former of these, who beat him a long way, he was 
giving only 5 lb., and to the latter, who was a couple of lengths behind 
the second, only 3 lb. When at Newbury in April Tetratema finished 
behind Silvern, his eulogists declared that the result was absurdly 
wrong. If the two met in a mile race at the present time, Silvern would 
be by no means without supporters. I think if they met in a race Across 
the Flat, a mile and a quarter, opinion would be strongly in favour ot 
Silvern, with the Eclipse Stakes as a guide, and certainly odds would 
be laid on Sir Edward Hulton’s colt in a race over the St. Leger distance. 
It was not considered worth while to have Tetratema trained for the 
Doncaster classic, an eloquent omission. 


THE CLASSIC WINNERS. 


Extraordinary prestige attaches to a winner of the Derby, and one 
desires to think as highly as possible of Major Giles Loder’s Spion Kop, 
as a son of Spearmint and that most genuine of mares, Hammerkop. 
But it now seems that he may have been a lucky winner at Epsom. 
There can be no doubt that he did not give his running, or anything 
approaching to it, in the St. Leger, consequent on the fact that Mr. 
Peter Gilpin’s stable is out of form, an expression at once vague and 
full of significance. I am writing in mid-September and cannot 
remember that any horse trained by Mr. Gilpin has won a race since 
mid-July, when Polly Flinders carried off the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown. This is a lapse of two months—what has to be 
added to it the future must reveal. During his career Spion Kop has 
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taken part in eleven races, and has only won a couple of them; not a 
brilliant record. I do not know whether he is suffering from what at 
Newmarket is called ‘‘ the bug,’’ an insect that penetrates horses’ legs. 
Evidently something was very wrong with him at Doncaster. I have 
elsewhere, on the authority of his owner, given currency to his jockey’s 
statement that after going six furlongs the colt could not keep his place. 
though he was evidently struggling to do his best. It was nothing like 
the real Spion Kop that we saw, and we can only look forward to seeing 
him in his true colours in course of time. 

Tetratema was expected to win the Two Thousand Guineas, and 
started favourite. Spion Kop was regarded as possessing a good chance 
for the Derby. The other colt who gained classic honours, Mr. Golcun- 
das’ Caligula, vastly astonished the great majority of racegoers. Those 
connected with him declared that there could be no question of his ability 
to stay, and there was the fact that whereas Allenby and Silvern had 
beaten him in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot over a mile, 
he had beaten Orpheus in the Ascot Derby, a mile and a half. Orpheus 
was giving him 5 lb., it is true, but Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s colt was 
five or six lengths behind. Nevertheless the impression remained that 
Caligula, as a son of The Tetrarch, would not be able to last the St. 
Leger course. His late owner must surely regret having parted with 
him for what now appears a totally inadequate sum, 8,000 guineas and 
half the St. Leger stake, amounting to £2,925. The St. Leger was 
the ninth race for which Caligula had gone to the post during the season 
—he was not out at all as a two-year-old—and of this number he has 
only won three. So much for the colts. Sir Robert Jardine’s Cinna, 
winner of the One Thousand Guineas, beaten only a neck for the Oaks, 
started the season by running a bad fourth for the Spring Stakes at 
Newmarket, showing herself considerably over a stone behind Orpheus. 
At Ascot she beat Redhead by the narrowest possible margin, giving 
7 1b. This was reversed at Goodwood, in a very unsatisfactory contest, 
however, as Sir Robert’s filly was knocked on to the rails and badly 
cut, receiving injuries, indeed, which have prevented her from running 
since. If at the present time she and the improved Redhead were to 
meet at even weights | think the latter would be the general choice. 
The fifth classic winner is Mr. A. P. Cunliffe’s Charlebelle, who had a 
neck the better of the finish for the Oaks. Prior to that she had run 
second for a handicap at Hurst Park, beaten four lengths by a four- 
year-old colt who had a stone the better of the weights, a creditable 
performance on the part of the filly, though the four-year-old who beat 
her had previously run thrice unplaced, and is an uncertain animal of no 
great capacity. Since the Oaks Charlebelle has only been out once, 
and that was for the Grand Prix, an ambitious essay which was not 
rewarded. She finished behind Mr. Straker’s Blue Dun, a filly who 
does something to redeem the character of the three-year-olds. It will 
have been perceived that these five classic winners must be rated as con- 
siderably below the average. According to the Paris race, M. E. de 
St. Alary’s Comrade is better than Spion Kop, though on the other hand 
it is protested that in the Grand Prix the Derby winner suffered so much 
from interference, that the race was altogether deceptive. The Official 
Handicapper regards Comrade, who as many readers will doubtless be 
aware was bought as a yearling for £25 and earned £13,231 by his 
Longchamps victory, as 1 lb. better than Spion Kop. 
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THREE-YEAR-OLDS IN HANDICAPS. 


The inferiority of the three-year-olds is demonstrated by their con- 
tinual failures in handicaps, though the owners of a good many of them 
have averted more than probable failure, by not sending them to run. 
In the earlier months their appearances in the principal handicaps were 
extremely rare, and since they have been produced they have almost 
invariably been beaten. Blue Dun has been mentioned as an exception, 
and there are many racegoers who anticipate that Mrs. Gilbert Robin- 
son’s Bracket, who has won four of her five races and came in first for 
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SPEARWORT. 


the fifth to be disqualified, however, for alleged bumping and boring, 
will further distinguish herself before the end of the season. She is a 
daughter of Cantilever, a horse of whom little was thought until the 
autumn of his three-year-old career, when he won the Doncaster Stakes 
and followed on by taking a Triennial at Newmarket, the Jockey Club 
Stakes, worth that year some £7,500, and finally the Cambridgeshire. 
He has made no mark at the stud except by the agency of Bracket. A 
puzzling three-year-old at the present time is Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s 
Spearwort. The stable estimate of this son of Spearmint and Monisima 
is that he is many pounds inferior to his owner’s Orpheus, and he begun 
the season by running in six races without making his way into a place. 
Then he took the valuable London Cup at Alexandra Park, and made 
something of a fight for the Doncaster Cup with Lord Astor’s Buchan, 
the four-year-old, however, giving him a stone over weight for age. 
Considering what the present three-year-olds are, this places Spearwort 
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prominently among them, and affords evidence of his staying power, 
the Doncaster Cup being run over a distance of two miles and one 
furlong. It may be that three-year-olds will do something to redeem 
their character in the Cesarewitch, at any rate the three mentioned, 
Blue Dun, Bracket and Spearwort, certainly appear to have highly re- 
spectable chances. 


BUCHAN. 


Of the older horses Buchan is first to be noted, the idea being en- 
tertained that he was the best animal in the Ascot Cup, though after 
coming in first by a neck, he was disqualified and the race awarded to 
Sir William Nelson’s Tangiers. The inference is that with a clear 
course—the objection was on the ground of a cross—Tangiers would 
have won, but this, as remarked, is much doubted. It is a view which 
practically no one appears to accept. Tangiers was entered for the 
Doncaster Cup, and special interest attached to the race, which would 
have decided the point between these two, with furthermore Mr. Anthony 
de Rothschild’s Galloper Light in the field. Before the entry came out, 
it had been further hoped that Mr. F. Hardy’s Happy Man would have 
made a fourth runner, and if so this son of the littlhe known Desman and 
Happy Child would have been by no means friendless. It is Mr. 
Hardy’s ambition to win the Ascot Cup, however, and after running for 
the Alexandra Plate at the Royal Meeting last summer, his owner 
determined to have him specially prepared for that trophy next season, 
and not to bring him out meantime. In the Alexandra Plate he ran 
very disappointingly, it being concluded that the form was not correct. 
Admirers of Buchan (Sunstar-Hamoaze) consider him the best horse at 
present in training. I shall always feel convinced that he was extremely 
unfortunate to have been beaten for last year’s Derby, that with more 
skilful jockeyship he would have won. 

It may be worth while to glance back at his performances. The 
colt came out in the Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting of 1918, and made a victorious first appearance, 
following on by winning the July Stakes, the Chesterfield Stakes, finish- 
ing third for the Clearwell Stakes at the Newmarket Second October 
giving 16 lb. to the winner and g lb. to the second, and winding up the 
year by a failure in the Criterion Stakes, beaten three parts of a length 
in an attempt to give Milton, a good colt when at his best, 12 lb. Asa 
three-year-old Buchan led off by winning the Craven Stakes. He was 
beaten a neck for the Two Thousand Guineas by The Panther, beaten 
half a length for the Derby by Grand Parade, as I have stated, very 
unfortunately. He then won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at the 
Newmarket First July, the Eclipse Stakes, and after a third for the St. 
Leger, where again he was very badly ridden, his jockey entirely dis- 
regarding instructions, he won the Champion Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second October and the Lowther Stakes. During the present season 
he has won the Chester Vase, a second Eclipse, and the Doncaster Cup. 
As a two-year-old he earned £2,814; as a three—£7,640; and it may be 
remarked that the Eclipse Stakes, instead of being worth between 
£7,009 and £8,000, yielded only £1,410. This season he has won 
£6,214, making in all £16,668. The Ascot Gold Cup, of which he was 
deprived, was worth £3,540, so that without this stroke of bad luck dans 
winnings w.uld have amounted to over £20,000. 
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MODERATE TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 

If the three-year-olds are poor, it is greatly to be feared that the 
same must certainly be said of their juniors. As usually happens, one 
after another of the first season winners have been extravagantly 
praised. Much was thought of Sir H. Bird’s Monarch, a son of Tracery 
and Teofani, till Mr. E. Kennedy’s Milesius easily beat him at Ascot for 
the Coventry Stakes, as did Sir H. Buchanan’s Alan Breck for the 
Chesterfield Stakes. Alan Breck was then exalted, he having started 
his career by readily winning the New Stakes from Lord Carnarvon’s 
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RECORD PRICE YEARLING : COLT BY TETRARCH—BLUE TIT, SOLD TO LORD 
GLANELY FOR 14,500 GNS. AT DONCASTER. 


Franklin, who seems to be of very little account and apparently unwill- 
ing to do what he can. At Goodwood in the Champagne Stakes, Alai 
Breck was beaten seven lengths by Mr. J. Watson’s Lemonora, a son ol 
Lemberg and Honora, who had been beaten shortly before by Lord 
Londonderry’s Polemarch for the Gimcrack Stakes. At Doncaster Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Humorist, who had won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, 
was made favourite for the Champagne; running Lemonora to a length 
he finished six lengths in front of Alan Breck. Milesius has entirely 
discredited himself, having raised a suspicion that he is either cowardly 
or roguish. Nothing has been seen of Mr. Whineray’s Leighton since 
I wrote of him last. He has four races to his credit without a lapse, 
and has won all of them in handsome style, without, however, it must 
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be admitted, beating anything that seemed to require much beating; 
and something of the same sort may be said of Mr. J. White's 
Pharmacie, the daughter of Charles O'Malley and Prescription, who 
has now won seven races without anything distantly approaching to a 
failure. She came out for a minor Plate at Manchester, on which 
occasion her jockey was contented to win by a neck, but the Landport 
Maiden Plate at Lewes she won by ten lengths, the Midsummer Plate at 
Worcester by eight lengths, the Southport Plate at Liverpool again by 
eight lengths, the Midland Plate at Birmingham by eight lengths once 
more, the Craigengillan Plate at Ayr by six lengths, and the Hornsey 
Two-Year-Old Plate at Alexandra Park very easily, though this time 
by only three parts of a length. Races had to be found for her as she 
had no engagements. The highest stake she as ever won is £264, and 
it remains to be seen what will happen when she encounters young ones 
of class. 

Up to the time of writing Sir Robert Jardine maintains his place at 
the head of winning owners, though by a decreasing margin. Both he 
and his immediate follower in the list, Lord Derby, have won twenty- 
four races by the aid of thirteen horses-—results which may of course 
be altered and are most likely to be before these pages are read. Sir 
Robert leads by some £3,000, and during the next few weeks it is far 
from impossible that the positions may be reversed. Lord Derby is at 
a disadvantage by reason of the fact that some of his horses have 
suffered, and are suffering, from an insect which burrows in their legs. 
and creates as it is understood an illness akin to fever; but for this it 
would seem that Lord Derby has the stronger hand to play, especially 
as Cinna has been for a time incapacitated. There are few rich prizes 
—the Jockey Club Stakes is one—between now and the end of the 
season; much as is heard of the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, but 
as regards actual value, the former last season yielded only £1,575, the 
latter £1,590. The Middle Park Plate is the richest prize in the future. 
Last season the owner of Tetratema was credited with £3,095. 

At the beginning of the year a suggestion that Caligula would 
appear in the list of winning horses in front of Tetratema, would have 
been received with derision. The latter colt, it had been prophesied, 
would carry all before him, whilst though Caligula had never run tne 
little that was known of him was to the effect that he was likely to prove 
a moderate, or at best a ‘* useful,’’ animal. Both these greys have won 
three races, the three taken by Caligula amounting to £7,941, those 
taken by Tetratema to £7,795. It could not have been suspected that 
Cinna would head the list, as she does, with £8,529, and it is equally 
surprising that Tangiers should be fourth with as much as £7,512. He 
also has won three races, the Ascot Cup, £3,540, the Newbury Summer 
Cup, £1,472, and the Kempton Park Jubilee, £2,500. 


SHOOTING. 


On the whole, considering the persistently wet weather which 
occurred in many parts of England just at the period when it was bound 
to do most harm to the young partridges, birds have been more numerous 
than could well have been expected. On many estates the partridges 
were left to take care of themselves during the war, and neglected as 
they were, it is really wonderful that there should now be so many of 
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them. That they are patchy is a matter of course, but no one had the 
least hope or expectation of anything like pre-war bags. Much the 
same may be said of the grouse, and there is not much fear of disap- 
pointment with the pheasants, for the reason that not very much is 
anticipated. One satisfactory circumstance is that the wild birds have 
shown such excellent capacity for taking care of themselves. Com- 
petition in the matter of big bags of pheasants was overdone, and 
suffered from the fact that in some cases at least in order to secure a 
huge total, little care was taken to ensure sporting shots. An easy bird 
that came fluttering out of the covert, requiring no skill on the part of 
the shooter, was knocked down because it added one to the aggregate. 
I have been on several occasions been one of eight guns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newmarket, when with the pick up the total has reached 
2,000, or very close upon it, but there was much more enjoyment on a 
sporting estate belonging to my host in Herefordshire, when with really 
good birds a total of 500 or 600 more than contented us. 
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GARDENING NOTES 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ADLY we realise that the beauty of our garden is fast disappear- 

ing and that many months have now to pass before we may again 
taste of its delights. Everything looks weary and forlorn, but there 
is much to be done in the garden. 

The herbaceous border first of all claims our attention. Many of 
the plants will need re-arranging—very tall ones which have been acci- 
dentally planted too near the front must take a back seat and give place 
to their smaller brethren. Then the colour scheme was in all proba- 
bility not quite so successful as could have been desired, this last 
summer; defects must therefore now be remedied, roots must be 
divided and a general ‘‘ thinning-out ’’ process take place in order to 
provide space for new specimens. 

Bulbs such as irises, montbretias, imperial lilies, snowdrops, 
glory of the snows, etc., are a great asset to the herbaceous border, 
and many of them make a gay patch of colour when the perennials 
have not as yet fully awakened from their winter’s sleep. They 
should be planted in groups between the herbaceous plants, and October 
gives us a last chance of getting them into the ground. 

Many dahlias are still making a brave show, but to the first really 
severe frost we shall see them fall victims. The blackened foliage 
should then be cut down to within 12 ins. of the ground, and the plants 
very carefully lifted with a fork. When this has been done stand them 
root upwards in a dry shed for several days and finally store in a dry 
frost-proof place for the winter. 

Carnation layers can now be weaned from their mothers and 
potted; they should be kept in a cold frame until the early spring. 
Lobelia Cardinalis should also be taken up and potted and consigned 
to the same abiding place. 

While occupied with all these various duties, our lawns at least 
must not be forgotten. We must keep them swept and rolled, and 
it will be found an excellent plan at this time of year to give them a 
dressing of bone meal. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


In the kitchen garden a plentiful supply of food awaits our con- 
sumption. French beans are still in the running, and with luck we 
shall still be enjoying dishes from that late row of peas. Runner beans 
are also plentiful, as are broccoli, cabbage, Brussels sprouts, and 
savoys; then there is spinach, salsify and leeks, to say nothing of 
onions, turnips, parsnips, shallots, beetroot, carrots and celery. 

Most of the crops must now be taken out of the ground and stored 
for the winter. Carrots, beet and salsify should be put in heaps with 
the crown outside and layers of sand placed between them. Great care 
should be taken not to damage the beetroot by breaking off the thin 
ends, or they will ‘‘ bleed ’’ and lose colour. The leaves must not be 
taken off too near the root, and it is a good plan to twist them off 
instead of using a knife. Any dry shed will serve as a storage place. 
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Artichokes are best left in the ground until required for use, as 
are also parsnips. 

The potato crop must also be lifted and the tubers stored in a dry 
frost-proof place. After two or three weeks they should be well 
‘* picked over,’’ all the rotten tubers being thrown away, the very small 
ones set aside for fowls, and the remainder put into a ‘“‘ hale’’ or 
pie for the winter. 

The best method of making a “‘ pie ’’ is to place all the potatoes 
into a round or oblong heap and cover with clean straw. Then dig a 
trench all round the heap and put the soil which is dug up over the 
straw and beat it down firmly. The inside of the trench must be at 
least 14 feet away from the base of the heap of potatoes. 

Potatoes which have been saved for next year’s seed should be 
stored in shallow boxes in a cool place. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


The greenhouse is chiefly conspicuous this month for its show of 
chrysanthemums. Many other plants, as, for instance, salvias, pelar- 
goniums, primula obconica, are also in bloom, but they seem almost 
to be overshadowed by the chrysanthemums, which have truly ‘‘ taken 
the floor.’’ The chrysanthemums should be fed twice a week with 
liquid manure. 

Begonias will need gradually less and less water, and as the leaves 
shrivel up will need none at all. Watering will need to be done very 
judiciously all round, the task becoming gradually a far less arduous 
and exacting one. It will be found necessary to apply artificial heat 
at night and a certain amount by day. 

Bedding geraniums must now come into the greenhouse, also 
freesias that have begun to grow. Cinerarias, cyclamen and primulas 
will now require larger pots, and then they too must be removed into 
the house. Cuttings of pansies, antirrhinums, calceolarias, etc., 
should be put in boxes in a cold frame. Violet frames must be allowed 
ample ventilation. 


FRUIT. 


The fruit supply this month consists mainly if not entirely of 
apples, pears and grapes, and of the two first named the supply is not 
overwhelming. The trees must now be stripped and the fruit stored 
in a dry place. Many trees of apples, plums, cherries, etc., will 
require to have their roots pruned. Make a trench about two feet away 
from the base of the tree, dig deeply and cut off all thick roots, also cut 
off any vertical roots which it may be possible to reach. Then refill 
the trench, adding plenty of manure, and tread the soil down firmly 
with the feet. At the end of the month young fruit trees of all kinds 
may be planted. 

When planting cherries and plums a good supply of old mortar 
should be added to the soil. In the case of apricots and peaches the 
bottom of the deep hole dug for the young tree should be covered with 
several inches of concrete, then brick ‘dust, mortar rubble and leaf mould 
added. For currants and gooseberries a good ordinary soil and 
plenty of manure is quite sufficient. Grease-banding fruit trees is 
another duty for the month of October. 
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THE PETROL SITUATION. 
HE drastic increase in the price of motor fuel, sprung upon the 
country on Monday, 30th August, created something of a crisis 

to a large number of motor owners. There is evidently much behind 

the attitude of the petrol combines that the average sporting motorist 
is not aware of; but the fact remains painfully evident that the British 
petrol user is in the hands of a group of foreign financiers. The price 
of petrol, we were told quite a long time ago, is what it will fetch, and 
in this ruthless policy those who handle the vital fuel on the other side 
of the Atlantic seem determined to screw the uttermost farthing out of 
consumers in this country. Although the inner circles of the motor 
world had been aware for some time that a further increase was in the 
wind, most motorists were very surprised when their local garages 
charged them an extra 7d. per gallon on 30th August. At the moment 
of writing the latest increases have brought the retail petrol prices in 
this country to: Aviation, 4s. 74d. per gallon; No. 1, 4s. 33d. per 
gallon; No. 3, 4s. 13d. per gallon; and benzole, 3s. 11d. per gallon; 
these figures representing a petrol cost over three times as great as 
that of 1912. It was only to be expected that those concerns which 
handle benzole as well as petrol would also put up the price of the 
former spirit, but why the National Benzole Association also rushed 
on another 7d. per gallon is not so easy to explain. After some hesi- 
tation in making a public pronouncement, the Shell Marketing Com- 
pany announced that the latest increase was solely due to the American 
interests which control market prices. At the time the increase of 
3oth August was made, the Company explained, the price of petrol per 
imperial gallon in U.S.A. was 2s. 1.96d. Allowance for a delivery 
charge of 8}d., a duty of 6d. and a freightage of 5d. left a profit of 
1.13d., while, in addition, the retailer took 44d. per gallon. Freightage 
was reckoned at 130s. per ton of 311 imperial gallons, although this 
was stated to be less than half the actual cost, which was quoted at 
280s. America, it was explained, entirely controlled the world’s sup- 
plies, and while U.S.A. produced 1,000,000 tons per month, the United 

Kingdom used only three-quarters of a million tons per year. 

Considering these figures, whether they exactly represent the present 
situation or not, one is led back to the reflection that it is in America 

that the price the British consumer shall pay is decided. On such a 

basis there is nothing to stop the price of petrol rising to 10s. a gallon, 

and personally I do not at all anticipate that the final height has yet 
been reached. There is no .doubt that the most insistent demand is 

for the organisations representing every grade of motor user to take a 

united stand on this question. Since the latest increases were sprung 

upon us I have again considered the matter fairly deeply with various 
influential people whose business it is to find a way out if there be one, 
and I freely admit that at present the problem is very difficult to solve. 

An alternative home produced fuel or fuels is, of course, the most per- 
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manent solution, but although this country possesses facilities for pro- 
ducing this, they apparently cannot be worked at the present juncture. 
The House of Commons Committee, unfortunately, have reported 
against the practicability of using alcohol, contending that this could 
not be produced in sufficient quantity without sacrificing essential food- 
stuffs. The Government are not blameless, I think, in the matter of 
the benzole possibilities, for with a definite Government policy the pro- 
duction of this spirit could be enormously stimulated. There is also 
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the possibility of developing the large shale fields. It would, of course, 
take a considerable time to lay down the necessary plant and develop 
the fields on commercial lines; but as the problem of home production 
will have to be solved sooner or later, it does appear that now is the 
time to get to work in a determined manner. The idea of producing 
abundant motor spirit from what.is at present merely waste material 
is a very fascinating one, and I believe it is possible to solve the great 
importation problem in this way if our national economy and enterprise 
were adequately operated. The present situation is an almost intoler- 
able one. While the immediate effect upon those who run cars for 
pleasure purposes may not be serious, the latest rises constitute little 
short of a national danger when one considers the pressing problems 
of motor and rail transport. These it is not appropriate to expound 
at length here, but one may devoutly hope that some way out of the 
dilemma may soon be found, simply that we may continue to know 
unhindered the joys of the road and all these mean to our personal and 
national wellbeing. 


A G.N. SERVICE SCHEME. 


Quite a good move on the part of Messrs. G.N., Ltd., has been 
brought to my notice. This is a service organisation for rendering 
assistance to owners of G.N. cycle cars, and I am told that it is already 
proving very popular. I should not like anyone to imply by this that 
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the owners of G.N.’s are always in trouble, for from personal experi- 
ence of these little cars I can testify that this is by no means the case. 
But it stands to reason that a cycle car is better for being properly 
looked after, and realising that a good many of their customers are 
quite novices, Messrs. G.N. are wisely extending to them the offer of 
expert assistance whenever they may require it. All a G.N. owner has 
to do should he require help is to write to the service department and 
explain his difficulties. The matter is then fully investigated by the 
special staff in charge, and, if necessary, a specialist engineer is sent 
to the owner’s garage to attend to his machine. I have myself been 
able recently to. point out to several cycle car owners one or two little 
things that have enabled them to obtain much more satisfactory run- 


A SPORTING CYCLECAR : THE VITESSE G.N. ON THE ROAD. 


ning from their machines, and I can well imagine that a staff of engi- 
neers specialising on a distinctive machine such as the G.N. could prove 
highly useful to owners. | hope, therefore, that readers who have 
G.N. cars or are contemplating purchasing one will bear the makers’ 
new service facilities in mind. 

Incidentally, I must take this opportunity of congratulating Cap- 
tain A. G. Frazer Nash on his successful resumption of racing at 
Brooklands. Readers will remember that this well-known G.N. 
exponent had an alarming accident on the track while racing at the 
August Bank Holiday meeting, when his famous speed machine ‘‘ Kim 
I.’’ skidded on the wet banking and charged through an iron fence. 
Captain Nash’s shoulder, which was injured in the smash, mended 
excellently, and he had an enthusiastic reception when he reappeared 
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at Brooklands at the Junior Car Club’s meeting on Saturday, 4th 
September. In the very first race Captain Nash put up the fine average 
speed of 85} m.p.h. He thus broke the flying kilometre record for 
light cars up to 1,500 c.c, capacity and retained his possession of the 
‘“ Low ’’ Speed Cup, incidentally proving that ‘‘ Kim I1.’’ was fully 
worthy to be considered with its victorious predecessor. The G.N. cycle 
car has now scored a remarkable sequence of successes in track compe- 
titions, and knowing from experience that it shines well as a touring 
machine, | am watching developments at the Wandsworth works with 
much interest. 


A RUSH OF SHOWS. 


A sequence of forthcoming events in all or some of which most 
of my readers will be interested is as follows :—September 4-25, 
Machine Tool and Engineering Exhibition, Olympia, London; Septem- 
ber 28—October 6, Lincoln Agricultural Tractor Trials; October 15-23, 
Commercial Motor Show, Olympia, London; November 5-13, Motor Car 
Shows at both Olympia and White City, London; November 29— 
December 4, Motor Cycle and Cycle Show, Olympia, London; March 
12-20, 1921, Motor Boat Exhibition, Olympia, London. 

There seems no doubt that the car and motor-cycle shows will be 
more interesting this year than ever. The holding of two car shows 
concurrently at Olympia and the White City should enable visitors to 
inspect a very large range of new and known vehicles without the 
objectionable crowding that has been experienced at Olympia in recent 
years. Special facilities will, I understand, be available for conveying 
visitors between the two exhibitions. The Motor Cycle Show, which, 
as usual, succeeds the car event, should reveal a good deal in the way 
of novelty, and it will, I anticipate, attract more car enthusiasts than 
in former years. 


RADIAL CAR ABANDONED. 


Many technical enthusiasts will be sorry to hear that present 
circumstances have compelled Messrs. Enfield-Allday Motors, Ltd., to 
abandon, at any rate for the time being, the production of their radial 
engine light car. I reviewed this very interesting proposition at the 
time of the last Olympia Show, at which a sample chassis was exhibited. 
The car was a remarkable embodiment of aircraft practice, and would, 
I think, have commended itself to many who believe in the possibilities 
of the radial engine and of light chassis construction. The reasons 
which now prevent the originators from proceeding with its manufacture 
are to be found in the present extraordinary economic situation. Messrs. - 
Enfield-Allday have found that the great increase in the cost of labour 
and material would not permit them to make the car at less than £550. 
Beyond this, the new taxation scheme would hit this model very hard, 
for owing to the Treasury rating on cylinder bore, the engine, although 
of less than 1,500 c.c. capacity, would have entailed a tax of £15 per 
annum. Other elements have told against the proposition financially, 
and it can only be deplored that the firm find themselves unable to 
proceed with such an enterprising departure. Messrs. Enfield-Allday 
are returning all deposits paid on orders for this car, and offer, should 
they be able to proceed with manufacture later, to reinstate orders 
where desired without loss of priority. 
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MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


LESSONS OF THE SIX DAYS. 

The Six Days Reliability Trial promoted annually by the Auto- 
Cycle Union alwys provides an exacting test for the competing 
machines. ‘This is as it should be, for the event is the premier relia- 
bility trial of the year, and is an attempt to crowd into less than 1,000 
miles on the road all the difliiculties that might normally confront a motor 
cyclist in ten times that distance. As machines improve in power and 
stability it becomes desirable to impose more searching tests, and one 
may assume that in recent gears the Union has had no little difficulty 
in fixing upon suitable courses. It is obvious to every experienced 
rider that very few main or secondary roads in this country could 
impose a really convincing trial upon the modern motor cycle. Even 
the nominally low-powered and lightweight machines, when tuned by 
experts and skilfully ridden, can triumph over almost anything in the 
way of gradient. What tries motor cycles of every type is prolonged 
running over difficult country. A few days on rough road surfaces 
and amid the general difficulties encountered ‘‘ off the beaten track "’ 
_ find out the weak points of machines more than unlimited mileage 
under favourable conditions. Thus it is that the competition staff of 
the Auto-Cycle Union search out bye-paths and mountain roads that 
_ admittedly would not be traversed by the ordinary tourist under normal 
conditions. This policy often leads to dissatisfaction among the com- 
petitors, and year by year one quite anticipates that some trade rider 
or other will protest against the route selected. This year was no 
exception to the usual order, for there was something of a rebellion 
among the competitors against being sent over the choice roads in 
Yorkshire and Westmorland that the stewards of the Trial had mapped 
out. It must be admitted that the course was extremely severe, but 
having been round it myself I do not consider that there was any part 
which it was ridiculous for the A.C.U. to include. Park Rath, Summer 
Lodge, and Rose Dale are admittedly hills of extraordinary severity. 
They have all, however, been climbed by motor cycles of varied types, 
and although the stewards somewhat weakly climinated the latter from 
last month's Trial as a result of protests, | met many motor cyclists 
during the Six Days who did not consider that any amendment of the 
original course could justifiably be demanded. At any rate, there can 
be no doubt that the 1920 Trial provided an all-round test of great 
usefulness, and, despite a certain amount of grumbling, a happy spirit 
of sportsmanship pervaded the proceedings. 

The Trial, as I announced last month, radiated for four days from 
Darlington, the competitors riding down the centre of England to the 
Midlands on the fifth day, and concluding the Trial on the sixth day 
on Brooklands track. The idea of finishing at Brooklands proved an 
excellent innovation. It enabled brake and speed tests to be held 
which, after the arduous week the machines had gone through, were 
really of value. For the brake test the competitors had to descend 
the test hill at the Track at not more than ten miles an hour, and the 
manner in which nearly all did so provided very pleasing evidence of 
the improvement now realised in brake design. Most of the machines, 
lightweights, combinations, and three-wheel cyclecars alike, were 
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A Gas Cooker 
Means 
perfect cooking and a 
contented cook ; a cool, 
fresh and clean kitchen 
all the year round; no 
smoke, ashes or dirt— 
and no drudgery ; satis- 
faction in the dining 
room, happiness in the 
kitchen, and economy in 
household management. 


May we send you a copy of 
Leafict No. 11. in our “After- 
War Gas Economy Series,” 
whi h deals with Gas Cooking? 


THE BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 
137 


CONQUEST 


Publication 1 | 
that jumped to the 
HLY 


front rank ina day MON 


CONQUEST records, describes and 
explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
it takes its readers ‘behind the scenes,” 
and shows them “how it is done.” 
CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the triumphs of human endeavour. 
Every page as interesting as the most fascinating 
ce. A t photographic and other 


roman 
illustrations render contents still more 
attractive and clear, 


The Most Readable Magazine. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


*CONQUEST™ Offices: 
12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2, 


YOUR 
Let Us Help You to 


FIELDS Our advice is free. 
Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 
is returned. 
It is only th tical jence 
Write durina the past 30 years that 
enabies us to give t 
now to GUARANTEE. 
J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
We welcome every enquiry. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


(Boundary Chemical Co.) 
Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


‘THE Evinrude Detachable Motor immediately 

converts your own or hired rowboat into a 
speedy and rellable Motor Boat. "Evirruding" is 
a topping sport at fractional cost. If you own an 
Evinrude, send it to us now to be overhauled ready 
for next season. 


Write for Catalogue H with full particulars. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR C? ENG.IT® 


(MANAGER, AW.BRADBURY,) 
107 WATERLOO RD,LONDON.SEI. 
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obviously well under control. Their brake operation enabled them to 
go down steadily without the ‘* dithering "' and hit-and-miss action so 
painfully familiar with earlier brake designs. The speed test was 
graduated according to horse-power, and almost all the competitors 
were casily able to maintain the required rate from their machines. 
The final examination of the machines was not, perhaps, as exacting 
as it might have been. But considering the performances the machines 
had put up, the fact that a few gained premier awards although show- 
ing some minor defect at the finish was not, in the aggregate, of 
material consequence. 

Of the 133 competitors who started at Darlington on the Monday 
34 retired during the week and three were disqualified, leaving 
the very satisfactory proportion of 96 who completed the Trial at 
Brooklands. The number of gold medals awarded, despite the severity 
of the course, was the largest in the history of the event, namely, 88. 
Five competitors took silver medals, one a bronze, and two finishers 
received no award. 
As usual, the Trial produced several examples of remarkable en- 
durance and pluck. F. W. Applebee, the 60 years old veteran, put up 
a fine performance on his Levis two-stroke, gear trouble forcing him 
to retire on the fifth day. Mrs. O. M. Knowles, the only lady com- 
petitor, rode her 34 h.p. solo Norton magnificently. She successfully 
- mounted hills on which many male riders failed, and proved herself one 
of the finest all-round competition riders of the day. It was a deplor- 
able stroke of misfortune which made her the victim of an accident 
when arriving at the Midland control at the end of the fifth day’s run. 
She was run into by a non-competitor, and although she pluckily came 
on to Brooklands by car to see the finish, I am sorry to hear that at 
. the time of writing she is somewhat seriously indisposed. A sub- 
scription list opened at Brooklands by Mr. Geoffrey Smith was eagerly 
responded to, and Mrs. Knowles has been presented with a token 
of her fellow competitors’ appreciation. Her husband, Captain R. M. 
Knowles, who also rode a Norton, experienced mechanical trouble on 
the first day and was likewise obliged to retire. 


THE DUNELT TWO-STROKE : A NEW MACHINE WHICH 
EXCELLED IN THE SIX DAYS TRIAL, 
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From George the Third 
To George the Fifth 
One Hundred years long 
Born 1820. Still going strong. 


JSOUINNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES NO. 4—AT ADEN. 


Toortst: ‘ Well! you are entitled to a high position,” 


Jounnre Warker: “Quite so. For One Hundred years it has 
always been one of my privileges to take 


away the hump.” 
Guaranteed same quality all over the world, 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Sco:cit Witsky Tisti.ters, KILMARNOCK. SCOTLAND. 
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MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timms, D.S.O. 
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ominvon Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolis of Honour, Challenge Shie'ds and 
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by F. OSBORN Co, Ltd., *TCASTLE ST., 
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and good Sport—to be 
obtained with a 


B.S.A. Air Rifle 


ET er fine, Indoors or Outdoors, a 
B.S.A, Rifle willl you 
with sp lendid sport The expert 

hot can improve his ting ‘and rely on 
its accuracy: the parent can teach his boy 
in the garden or any room of the house; 
everyone enjoys a test of marksmanship. 
For theendless amount of pleasure it ae. 
shooting with the B.S.A. Air_rifie A | 
cheapest sport inthe world, The co 
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lifetime. You can quickly clear your garden 
of all bird pests with a B.S,A. 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A few 
quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
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“THE LEADER OF ITS CLASS" 


exceptionally clever design 
I of the 11°9 Bean engine gives it 
more than ordinary power for its 
size, and a chassis that has all super- 
fluous weight removed gives remarkably 
high efficiency, The speed and flex- 
ibility of the 11°9 Bean will win the 
lasting allegiance of the owner-driver. 
Its beauty of line and extreme comfort 
is unmatched by any car of its class. 
One of the finest factories is responsible 
for its production, and modern manu- 
facturing methods for its moderate price. 


11°9 BEAN 


Twoeseater Touring Model — £600 


A. HARTER, & WKAN, LTD 
WORKS: DUDLEY, TIVTON & SMETUW 


SALES ORGANISATION— 


BRITISH) ‘MOTOR-TRADING 


Nand, Yardle: (Sole Distrt- 
butor for the Counties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire and Shropshire: J. EVANS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN Thetma St: GLASGOW 
Uritiah Motur Buildings (formetly Zoo), New city Road 
where complete Specification, Catalogue and List of 
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PILGRIM’S GUIDE 


to the 


YPRES SALIENT 


; ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE" 
NOW READY 3/6 Net. 


GC, “The Pilgrim's Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


¢, Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


G. Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


ri Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
“‘SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


Handsomely Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 : . - Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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